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News of the League 


1956 All-America Contest Open 


1956 All-America 
Cities contest was announced in April. 


Opening of the 


Nominations may be made by citi- 
zens, public officials or civic groups by 
letter to the National Municipal League 
before August 15, according to the an- 
nouncement issued jointly by the League 


L ook 


magazine, Co-spon- 


and by 


sors of the awards. 

If the city nomi- 
nated is eligible, 
an official entry 
blank will be sent 
which must be 


filled 


turned by Septem- 


out and re- 

George H. Gallup 
ber 15, 

The awards are conferred each year 
on eleven communities on the basis of 
progress achieved through effective citi- 
zen action. Previous winners have based 
their entries on improved government, 
better schools, checking slum blight, in- 
dustrial rehabilitation and other accom- 
plishments. 

A city need not be a “model com- 
munity” 
nouncement pointed out. In the words 


to receive an award, the an- 


of George H. Gallup, president of the 
League and director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, who has 
served for some years as “foreman” 
of the All-America Cities jury: 

“The awards are given for citizen 
teamwork rather than for municipal per- 
fection. To be selected as an All-America 
City a community must show noteworthy 
accomplishments through alert, continu- 
ing citizen participation.” 

Nominations will be carefully weighed 
by a screening committee. Those select- 
ed for final consideration will be invited 
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to send spokesmen to address the jury 
at the League’s National Conference on 
Government which will be held this year 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Novem- 
ber 11-14. 


Two Are Chosen 


as NML Officers 


James C. Worthy. director of public 
relations of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
has been chosen regional vice president 
to succeed John Nuveen, Chicago invest- 
ment banker, who has been associated 
with the League for some years as 
regional vice presi- 
dent and previous- 
ly as a member of 
the Council. 

Mr. Worthy. 
who has been with 
Roebuck & 
Company 
1938 in 


capacities, 


Sears, 
since 
several 
served 
somes C. Westhy in Washington as 
assistant secretary of commerce, 1953- 
55, and has been a member of various 
federal panels and committees. He is 
chairman of the board of the Library of 
International Rela- 

tions, member of 

the boards of the 

Metropolitan 

Housing Council, 
Chicago, and of 
the National Civil 
Service League. 
He is former presi- 
dent of the Indus- 
trial Relations As- A. Trippecr 
sociation and member of the board of 
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West Coast Man 
Selected as Fellow 


K. T. W. Swanson, assistant profes- 
sor of public administration at the State 
College of Washington, has been award- 
ed the 1956-57 Staff Fellowship of the 
National Municipal League. 

Under terms of the fellowship, Dr. 
Swanson will serve for one year as a 
member of the League staff. He is the 
fifth holder of the fellowship. 

A native of 

Ogden, lowa, Dr. 

Swanson has 

taught courses in 

government at 

State College since 

1951 after four 

years as teaching 

assistant in- 

structor at Syra- 

University. 
He has served also as a consultant to the 


K. T. W. Swanson cuse 


Spokane County Planning Commission, 
as chairman of the Y.M.C.A, Youth in 
Government Program for eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho, and as a 
member of the subcommittee on regula- 
tory and promotional agencies of the 


Washington “Litthke Hoover Commis- 
sion.” 

Dr. Swanson received his B.A. and 
M.A. at the State University of lowa and 
his Ph.D. at the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Syra- 


cuse University. 


New Officers 


(Continued from previous page) 
the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

The League’s executive committee also 
elected R. A. Trippeer, Memphis busi- 
nessman and civic leader, to fill a va- 
eancy in the Council. Mr. Trippeer is 
serving as chairman of local arrange- 
ments for the National Conference on 


Government in November 
11-14. 

Mr. Trippeer, who is president of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce, also is 
president of Euclid-Memphis Sales, Inc.. 
and of several other companies. He is a 
director of the Civic Research Commit- 
tee, Conference host, and a trustee of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Memphis 
Public Library, Adult Education Center, 
Memphis Union Mission Board and the 


Y.M.C.A, 


Grace R. Howe Dies 


Miss Grace R. Howe, who was as- 
sistant secretary of the League from 
1920 to 1929, died April 4 at her home 
at Wilson Point, Connecticut. 

Prior to her service with the League 
while Dr. Harold W. Dodds was secre- 
tary, Miss Howe was with the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities until 1917 when she 
went with the American Red Cross until 
the end of World War I. 

She was a charter 
League of Women Voters. 


Memphis 


member of the 


Hello! 


When in mid-April it became 
possible to dial calls directly from 
Riverside, California, to New 
York, Allen H. Seed, Jr., NML as- 
sistant director, readily agreed to 
receive a call from the president 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, 
as part of a ceremony inaugurat- 
ing the new system. 

After all, enterprising Riverside 
was one of the winners of the 1955 
All-America Cities awards. 

The catch was that Seed had to 
stay up until 1:30 a.m. Sunday, 
New York time, because the pro- 
gram in California was staged at 
10:30 p.m. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Most Important Task 


N recent years laymen and edu- 
cators alike have become increas- 
ingly aware of the desperate need 
for a larger conception of the mean- 
ing of citizenship and for a more 
effective program of civic education. 
Two crusaders who have been striv- 
ing to provide an effective program 
of civic education are Dr. John J. 
Mahoney and Dr. Henry W. Holmes, 
co-directors of the recently estab- 
lished Civic Education Center at 
Tufts University, Massachusetts. 
These men have devoted their life- 
long careers to the proposition that 
“the most important business of the 
American public school is to make 
good American citizens.” 

Dr. Holmes, formerly dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, recently spelled out the needs 
for such a program in the 1955 Inglis 
Lecture on Secondary Education at 
Harvard." 

“ t is needed most of all,” he 
said: 
“First, discussion of the meaning 
of democracy. I mean discussion, 
not the memorizing of definitions. I 
mean discussion in English classes, 
history classes, language classes, vo- 
cational classes, guidance conferen- 
ces, assemblies, hygiene classes, the 
gymnasium, the laboratory (if there 
is one), the art room, music room 
and library. And of course in the 


1 Quoted with permission from “... the 
last great hope .. . ” Democracy Makes 
New Demands on Education, by Henry 
Wyman Holmes. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1955. 50 pp. 


class in problems of democracy. 
Make way for such discussions! 

“When I studied Virgil, no one 
told me the Aeneid was a poem in 
defense and celebration of the Ro- 
man Empire. I should not have 
learned less Latin if I had been led 
on to think of Rome in contrast to 
America. The tags of Latin I re- 
tained took on a civic meaning for 
me far too late — long after my first 
Harvard course in Latin, which was 
as innocent of civic reference as 
anything I learned in school. 

“Is mathematics —- ‘mathematics 
for the masses’ —- devoid of oppor- 
tunity to discuss democracy? What 
does our welfare program cost — 
and why maintain it? Perhaps the 
formulae that stump us all on Form 
1040 are beyond all explanation, but 
some reference to income taxes would 
not be out of place in algebra. The 
organization I am working for at 
Tufts has a partially completed 
manuscript called Mathematics for 
Civic Purposes. 

“And need I speak of opportuni- 
ties in science — now, when the fate 
of freedom is so often hung on what 
the scientists discover and their will- 
ingness to tell us what it means? .. . 

“Second, discussion of selected 
problems of democracy — ‘key’ prob- 
lems, political, economic and social. 
Of course they must be problems 
which can be discussed in secondary 
schools. Let us admit that high- 
school teachers, even with their very 
brightest pupils, should hesitate to 
tackle certain problems of democra- 
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cy; and some of these may hide in 
their complexity the turning points 
on which success or failure for de- 
mocracy may hinge. In that case, 
what we have to teach is trust in 
experts — which is itself a lesson in 
democracy, not to mention the proc- 
esses by which experts are selected, 
trained and held accountable. 

“International finance occurs to 
me as an example of a problem we 
must leave to specialists. I choose it, 
you will guess, because I find it quite 
incomprehensible myself. Perhaps 
our friends who are working exclu- 
sively at economic education can 
make it simple enough for me, and 
so for high-school classes. However 
that may be, there are other prob- 
lems that are crucial to democracy 
and yet fully subject to discussion in 
a high-school class. 

“Labor-management relations is 
one; the fundamentals of a free 
economy, not forgetting its social 
obligations or its difficulties, consti- 
tute another, or many others; and 
then follow (but in no fixed se- 
quence) political reform in town and 
city government; civil rights in law 
and practice; public opinion and its 
sources in the press and mass-com- 
munication media; how to know a 
good political candidate when you 
see him; how communities can get 
to work to meet their own needs; 
what youth can do, with adult help, 
toward checking lawlessness; the 
conservation of natural and human 
resources: and how the isms differ 
from democracy. . . . 

“The major aim is, first of all, a 
clearer grasp and deeper faith in 
democracy. After that, and helping 
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to achieve it, aims like these: a 
keener interest in politics; a more 
determined effort to choose superior 
political leaders; firmness against 
prejudice and the denial of civil 
rights to any group or class; respect 
for law and a stronger sense of its 
dependence upon community sup- 
port; willingness to help in com- 
munity improvements; a surer 
understanding of our economic sys- 
tem; a larger outlook on the inter- 
national situation, with its central 
issue between war and peace in an 
atomic age; and finally a more abid- 
ing confidence in the value of re- 
ligious inspiration not only in our 
private lives but in our civic living. 

“IT will not say these aims cover 
all that may or should be done in 
civic education. They do seem to me 
to form a fairly comprehensive set 
of objectives, interwoven one with 
another, and not vitiated by making 
one aim — even so important an aim 
as intergroup understanding, respect 
and good will — stand out as sepa- 
rate from all other aspects of good 
citizenship. 

“Of course the question will arise, 
‘But how can teachers undertake all 
this?’ The answer, though it is not 
obvious, is hardly far to seek. In 
their college studies, teachers ought 
to come to grips with major social 
issues, and in their special prepara- 
tion for their work as teachers be- 
come acquainted with the aims, ma- 
terials and methods of education for 
citizenship. This is a dual require- 
ment I would urge for all teachers, 
not for social-studies teachers only; 
but of course the social-studies teach- 
ers should do more than others.” 
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A Flood Prevention Plan 


Federal-city-rural program makes rains behave, stops 
erosion, damage to communities, loss of water supply. 
By PETER FARB* 


IX years ago Sandstone Creek in 
western Oklahoma had nine 
floods a year regularly. Few water- 
ways in the nation had more floods, 
mile for mile. So much soil washed 
down from bleeding gullies and erod- 
ed hillsides that the creek was filling 
up about half a foot a year. Many 
ranchers headed for drier parts and 
those who stuck it out found the 
practice of agriculture precarious. 
When the Soil Conservation Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that it would try to 
halt floods here, one old-timer 
warned, “You might as well try to 
stop floods on a tin roof!” But the 
Soil Conservation Service believed 
that nature’s own methods could 
help do the job. 

Since no storer of water has ever 
been invented that is more efficient 
than deep, porous soil, SCS and 
127 landowners in the watershed 
worked out conservation farm plans 
that would make the earth one vast 
sponge. The farmers and ranchers 
planted deep-rooted grasses that 
canalled water into natural under- 
ground reservoirs. They built 450 
miles of terraces. They switched to 
contour plowing and crop rotation 
and they plugged up gullies. To hold 


* Mr. Farb, formerly in and 
publishing, is a free lance writer who has 
contributed to numerous national maga- 
zines. He is a member of many conserva- 


tion organizations. 


back heavy rains that the soil 
couldn’t soak up, a network of tiny 
earthen dams was built around the 
watershed. The grand design was 
to “trap the raindrops where they 
fall.” 

I visited Sandstone last fall, just 
after it had been drenched by eleven 
inches of rain, two-thirds as much as 
fell in the whole previous year. But 
when I arrived, Sandstone Creek was 
well within its banks; the dams were 
only partly full and could have held 
back another downpour! Not far 
away was an untreated watershed, 
almost a duplicate — except that in 
this one a brown wall of mud had 
spread out over creek banks, dam- 
aged roads and bridges, forced 
people to flee their homes. 

Floods have been practically ban- 
ished from Sandstone. Once-aban- 
doned farms are now prospering, and 
neighboring towns have benefited. 
Recreation-poor communities have 
found a playground: the town of 
Cheyenne has set up a park on one of 
the dam sites and the Boy Scouts 
have built a spanking new camp in 
the watershed. Wild life has come 
back into what was a near desert. 
As the flood problem diminished 
droughts did, too. The creek used to 
be a parched stream-bed most of the 
year, running only at flood time. But 
it has been flowing steadily ever since 
the SCS project was completed. 
Farmers told me of recharged springs 
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and wells, new water for irrigation, 
higher yields to the acre. You can 
even put a price tag on the benefits 
— three dollars are being returned 
for every dollar invested. 

The nation’s staggering annual 
flood bill, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
amounts to more than a billion dol- 
lars; and roughly half the damage 
is on the upstream tributaries similar 
to Sandstone. Yet, to curtail these 
upstream floods, SCS gets only two 
or three pennies out of every federal 
flood-control dollar. The rest goes 
for the big downstream dams. But in 
spite of the billions of dollars the 
Army Corps of Engineers has taken 
from the public treasury to dam, 
dike and levee water into behaving 
itself, floods continue to do extensive 


damage every year. 
Floods Reduced Cheaply 


In a year that saw the worst floods 
ever to hit the northeast and the 
Pacific coast, I stood at Sandstone 
and before my eyes was spread a 
plain fact: floods can be reduced ef- 
ficiently and economically by SCS 
upstream flood prevention. The 
method has been tested and proved 
again and again over the past ten 
years, on hilly land and flat land, 
agricultural areas and urban areas. 

The upstream approach is as dif- 
ferent from the Army Engineers’ big 
dams as earth is from concrete. 
While SCS materially diminishes 
floods by trapping water upstream, 
thus minimizing flood conditions 
downstream, the Army Engineers try 
to control already swollen rivers. 
Moreover, the average SCS dam is 
little more than 1/2000th the size of 
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the typical engineers structure. It is 
cheaper to build a string of small 
SCS dams than one big dam; and 
the little dams beat the big one at 
the job! 

Upstream flood prevention is go- 
ing on all over the country at a 
quickening pace. Three years ago, 
SCS started up 60 pilot projects in 
all sections of the nation to show 
that local people could and would 
take the initiative in meeting their 
flood problems. Then, two years ago, 
Congress confirmed upstream pre- 
vention as our national policy by 
passing Public Law 566. 

The beauty of Public Law 566 is 
that it puts responsibility at home: 
the people who live in the watershed 
and carry out the project are the 
ones who control it (SCS field men 
provide only the technical skills). 
These are local undertakings with 
federal help, not federal work proj- 
ects. Under PL 566, on an average, 
at least half the cost will be borne 
by local and state groups. 

More than 460 watersheds in 45 
states have already applied for help 
under FL 566; their applications are 
being endorsed by thousands of 
clubs, civic organizations, farm 
ours, chambers of commerce; and 
21 states have passed 40 laws giving 
local government more power to 
work with the Soil Conservation 
Service and toe assume more local 
responsibility. 

“This is the greatest response of 
community and state interest that 
we've seen since we got the soil-and- 
water conservation program going in 
the ’30s,” Donald A. Williams, head 
of SCS, told me. And the amazing 
fact is that this nation-wide program 
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of upstream flood prevention has 
been started up for less than the cost 
of just one typical Army Corps of 
Engineers dam! 

Upstream prevention is of interest 
to cities as well as farm areas. Eight 
years ago industrial Lancaster, Ohio, 
on the Upper Hocking River, was hit 
by a millon-dollar flood that almost 
knocked it off its feet. The Army 
Engineers had a prescription for the 
watershed; huge dams, levees and 
miles-long reservoirs costing some 
four million dollars. The citizens of 
Lancaster, realizing that much of 
their industrial prosperity was based 
on the prosperity of the surrounding 
agricultural areas, decided to look 
upstream also, for on the little rivu- 
lets and creeks were born the de- 
structive floods that sent them climb- 
ing onto their roofs. 


City-Farmer Association 


So Lancaster called in the SCS 
and a city-farmer association was 
formed. Small dams were built up- 
stream on wasteland acres, and 
farmers put the best conservation 
measures to work. With the help of 
four local, state and federal agencies, 
a green mantle of trees is settling on 
the Upper Hocking to break the 
force of driving rain. Local-state- 
federal partnership is taking care of 
the costs — about one and a half 
million dollars — and floods from 
the Upper Hocking watershed are 
being reduced to a minimum without 
the sacrifice of a single acre of valu- 
able, taxable farm land. 

When cities expand and reach out 
into one-time agricultural areas, the 
flood problem often worsens. Up go 
the factories. Super-highways are 
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laid down to speed workers from new 
housing developments to their jobs. 
Housing subdivisions cover soil that 
formerly soaked up rain water; 
slick roads and roofs provide man- 
made runways for unruly water. 
This hardening of the arteries with 
concrete has set in on Walnut Creek, 
fifteen miles back in the Oakland 
hills from San Francisco Bay. At the 
start of World War II, the popula- 
tion in the watershed was 16,000; 
now it’s over 125,000 and new resi- 
dents are arriving at the rate of 
1,250 a month. 

A storm five years ago dumped 
six inches of rain over the area and 
deposited up to three feet of water 
and silt in hundreds of homes. Soil 
Conservation Service and the county 
flood control district set out to lessen 
future damage. By means of land 
treatment of the remaining agricul- 
tural acres, strengthening the banks 
of the creek, and a small dam, they 
worked out a plan to hold back water 
from the concentration of homes. 
The creek was designated a pilot 
three years ago and work got under 
way. 

Then came the 1955 Christmas 
week downpour that caused record 
flood damage throughout northern 
California. Only part of the SCS 
project was completed on Walnut 
Creek when the storm spilled ten 
inches of rain on the area. What was 
the damage? Almost none where 
SCS flood-proofing had been com- 
pleted. By comparison, in a nearby 
untreated area water swept through 
757 homes. 

Exactly how efficient is good soil, 
Sprouting grasses and trees at hold- 
ing water? Tests on some of our 
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best soils show they can absorb up 
to a twelve-inch torrent without 
yielding a drop of run-off. Many 
years ago an exacting study was 
made of rainfall in Mississippi. Dur- 
ing one bad storm 62 per cent of the 
rain that fell on a cotton plantation 
washed down the naked soil between 
the rows; but a nearby lush forest 
held almost every drop of the same 
amount of rain. That’s because the 
vast root systems of trees and 
grasses form natural passageways 
leading the water underground. One 
agriculturist counted up the number 
of root passageways put out by a 
single four-months-old grass plant; 
there were 14,000,000 of them! 


A Pilot Project 


A protective coating of vegetation 
on the land also locks the soil -in 


place, preventing mud flows in the 


plains below. Mount Pleasant, a 
small community in Utah, traced its 
floods of liquid earth to overgrazing 
of the mountains that surround the 
town. When rain falls or snow melts 
on these denuded uplands, a deluge 
of earth and boulders comes grind- 
ing down the steep canyons. In 1946 
a mud-flow caused $106,000 worth 
of damage, rolling huge boulders 
through Main Street like marbles. 
When Pleasant Creek was chosen as 
a pilot project, the uplands started 
to get needed technical aid. The 
townspeople purchased forage to 
keep grazing sheep off the hills until 
the coating of grasses could become 
established. Last August, a cloud- 
burst hit the Mount Pleasant up- 
lands, of the same intensity as caused 
the 1946 disaster. Damage, absolute 
minimum. 
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To see land treatment in action 
on a big scale, I went to south- 
eastern Nebraska. The Salt-Wahoo 
watershed is a web of many streams 
and creeks that flow through a bowl 
of land larger than Rhode Island. 
Seven of the streams converge on 
the state capital, Lincoln, like the 
spokes of a wheel. Six years ago 
these spokes and other tributaries in 
southeastern Nebraska were charged 
with water that caused property 
damage of $53,000,000 and took 27 
lives. Even the average year cost 
taxpayers $350,000 for repairs to 
bridges and county roads. 

When the 1950 floods hit Lincoln, 
only 4 per cent of the farm lands in 
the watershed were under a soil-and- 
water conservation plan. Today that 
figure is closer to 30 per cent, and on 
some streams there’s a conservation 
plan for up to 95 per cent of the 
acreage administered by farmers with 
the help of SCS. 

Results at Salt-Wahoo are begin- 
ning to show: before work was begun 
on Swedeburg Watershed, just south 
of Wahoo, run-off water used to rush 
down towards the channel valleys in 
a six-hour orgy. Now, after a recent 
storm, it was held on the land and 
behind small dams, leisurely filtering 
down in five days without getting 
out of its banks. 

In my cross-country survey of 
SCS flood-proofing, this fact im- 
pressed me: once communities start 
doing something about their flood 
problem, they keep going and try to 
cure other water ills. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, for example, where the 
Wolf River empties into the Missis- 
sippi, an SCS flood-proofing program 

(Continued on page 249) 
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The World’s Great Cities 


Scholars find metropolitan problems same everywhere; 
fragmentation, inner city blight, poor plans, apathy. 
By ARCH DOTSON* 


NE of the most striking develop- 

ments of recent civilization has 
been the rise of the metropolitan 
community. All over the world, and 
irrespective of historical setting or 
national circumstance, this urban 
phenomenon is emerging. It has al- 
ready appeared on every contingent 
and in every major country. The 
future, evidently, promises only more 
and bigger metropolises. 

Recently, a group of 22 scholars 
combined their knowledge and ex- 
perience in an effort to analyze this 
new social and political form. They 
sought to describe its characteristics, 
its special problems and the measures 
which are being taken to solve these 
problems. In the present article I 
shall report the main findings of this 
unusual study’ as they deal with the 
characteristics and problems of the 
metropolis. In a succeeding article, 
I shall discuss the outstanding at- 
tempts at reform. 

The world’s great cities are aston- 
ishingly similar in their basic 
features. For example, they are alike 
demographically. This is not to say 
merely that all have large popula- 
tions, for this is a prerequisite of 
metropolitanism. But it is to say 

* Dr. Dotson is assistant professor of 
government at Cornell University 

1 Great Cities of the World, edited by 
William A Robson. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1955. Page citations only will 


be given below. The awt*or served as 
editorial assistant on this project. 


that metropolitan communities con- 
tain disproportionate concentrations 
of people in relation to their sur- 
rounding regions or even to their 
parent countries. Thus New York 
contains more people than the rest of 
New York State and is larger than 
43 of the 48 states. Metropolitan 
Copenhagen includes approximately 
one-fourth of the total population of 
Denmark. 

Sydney contains nearly half the 
total population of New South Wales. 
Paris embraces about one-eighth of 
the population of France. In Eng- 
land and Wales, two-fifths of the 
entire nation lives in London and 
five other metropolitan areas. The 
situation is the same everywhere, 
as the great conurbations have 
drawn and continue to draw within 
their orbits vast segments of the 
world’s people. 

The metropolitan communities are 
also alike economically. They are 
centers of production, marketing and 
finance. For example, it is reported 
concerning Moscow: 


A great range of consumer goods 
are produced, clothing and footwear, 
motor cycles, radio sets, watches and 
household utensils, and Moscow is 
the biggest source of supply of fab- 
rics, footwear and clothing in the 
Soviet Union. Small-scale industry, 
organized in industrial cooperatives, 
also produces considerable quantities 


of clothing, furniture, china and 
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other articles. Moscow has been the 
scene of an unparalleled increase in 
production during the past twenty 
years. (Page 384.) 


And in Stockhulm, the dominant 
economic position of the city “is not 
due to its direct industrial impor- 
tance but rather to the fact that a 
considerable part of the economic 
life of Sweden is administered from 
there. Many industrial firms with 
production units elsewhere have 
their head offices in Stockholm.” 
(Page 550.) Throughout the world, 
be it the United States, India, South 
America or New Zealand, the pattern 
is the same: the metropolitan areas 
have become points of concentration 
or control of regional, national and 
international economic activity. 

The dominance of the metropolis 
extends also to those vital activities 
which may be designated broadly as 
“cultural.” For example, in London: 


The great national collections 
housed there include the British 
Museum, the Record Office, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Tate Gallery. 
{Here} is the home of the Royal 
Society, the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, the Inns of Court, and many 
other learned bodies. Most of the 
leading hospitals at which teaching 
and research are carried out are lo- 
cated in London. The University of 
London is the largest university in 
Britain and the principal center for 
post-graduate study and research, to 
which students come from all parts 
of the world. London is the principal 
domain in Britain of dramatic and 
musical enterprise, of the opera and 
ballet, of film production and broad- 
casting. It is the directing center for 
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book, newspaper and periodical pub- 
lishing. Its arenas provide the setting 
for many great sporting and athletic 
contests of national or international 
interest. (Page 260.) 


By changing little more than the 
names, this description could be ap- 
plied to all the other great cities of 
the world. 


Common Problems 


As striking as are their demo- 
graphic, economic and cultural simi- 
larities, the great cities are even more 
alike in the political problems which 
they face. Again and again, reports 
from individual cities complain of 
basic deficiencies in governmental 
organization and operation. These 
common problems may be summar- 
ized under five main headings. 


1. Fragmentation of jurisdiction. 


Nowhere in the world is the social 
and economic reality that is a metro- 
politan community embraced within 
a single local government. On the 
contrary, many units of equal status 
have splintered the area. For ex- 
ample, metropolitan Rome is divided 
among 100 communes, each of which 
is a separate organ of local govern- 
ment. Metropolitan Paris contains 
at least 80 separate communes. 

The Chicago metropolitan area is 
divided into no fewer than 821 gov- 
ernmental units, including school 
districts, municipalities, townships 
and counties. In Montreal there are 
nearly 60 municipalities in the 
metropolitan area. Greater New 
York contains about 550 cities, 
towns and villages which for all prac- 
tical purposes are independent of 
each other. Metropolitan New York, 
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moreover, embraces parts of three 
states. Political fragmentation is a 
universal problem of metropolitan 
government. 

The specific difficulties which flow 
from this condition are equally wide- 
spread and inescapable. A series of 
small, competing authorities cannot 
meet the needs of a single, interde- 
pendent community. The great cities 
have found that they do not possess 
the political unity which is necessary 
for coordinated policies. Many small 
areas have been unable to provide 
services at the level which their resi- 
dents require. 


2. Bankruptcy and blight of inner cities. 


A second problem is related to the 
first but is connected also to social 
and economic characteristics of the 
metropolitan community itself. The 
survey of the world’s great cities re- 
veals that none of them has sufficient 
revenue to meet its capital and oper- 
ating needs. This is true whether 
the city is industrialized like New 
York or Paris or is a commercial 
center like Calcutta. It is as true in 
Chicago as it is in Copenhagen. 

But while an over-all revenue de- 
ficiency exists, it is also the case that 
the deficits are distributed unevenly 
within metropolitan areas. Typical- 
ly, the central units are least able to 
satisfy their fiscal requirements. In- 
deed, the disparity is so great that: 


New York City exists in a state of 
chronic bankruptcy. It is not that 
municipal bills are not paid — al- 
though there have been crises when 
obligations were far greater than re- 
sources and further borrowing seemed 


impossible -— but that, facing the 
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fiscal problem, budget-makers have 
had to reduce expenditures until the 
municipal services reached an almost 
impossibly low level. Streets have not 
been properly cleaned and repaired 
for decades; the school system is 
miserably maintained; water is chron- 
ically short; transportation on the 
municipally-owned lines is such that 
daily travel is an ordeal — and 
similar shortcomings affect every one 
of the three-hundred odd services 
which the city pretends to perform 
for its citizens. (Page 417.) 


Urban Blight 


Lest it be supposed that this is a 
condition peculiar to New York, the 
same reports come from London, 
Rome, Sydney and most other metro- 
politan cities. 

The inner units caught in the 
fiscal squeeze are also suffering from 
what is often called the urban 
“blight.” As a result of a tendency 
for the wealthier members of metro- 
politan communities to move out to 
the edge of the area, and then com- 
mute to the center to work, shop and 
play, a general deterioration of the 
core units sets in. Slums appear and 
spread; and the in-migration of a 
population with high needs for pub- 
lic services, but with low taxpaying 
capacity, speeds the process of decay. 
The political, social and fiscal conse- 
quences of this transformation have 
been the same everywhere. 

Whereas merchants and manufac- 
turers formed more than half of the 
Manchester council in 1838, they 
formed 13 per cent a hundred years 
later. and only one of the present 42 
directors of the chamber of com- 
Hp is a member of the city coun- 
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Between the wars the exodus to 
Cheshire was not confined to leading 
businessmen, doctors and lawyers, 
but included teachers, clerks and men 
occupying managerial positions in in- 
dustry. The lure of the countryside, 
of purer air and lower rates, has 
meant that Manchester finances have 
not benefited from the increase in 
the city’s wealth. (Page 330.) 

3. Ineffective planning. 

In light of the foregoing problems, 
it is perhaps to be expected that the 
metropolitan governments also face 
serious problems of planning. Their 
growth and development have been 
almost completely haphazard. Indi- 
vidual cities have, indeed, adopted 
imaginative and constructive plans, 
but these proposals either have not 
been, or could not be, carried out. 

No doubt Paris represents the 
nearest approach to over-all regional 


planning. None the less, the plan 
there has concentrated on aesthetic 
and conservation aims, while hous- 


ing, schools, roads and _ public 
utilities have been seriously neglect- 
ed. Rome also has made several at- 
tempts to produce a master plan, 
notably in 1931 and 1940. These 
plans were not put into effect, how- 
ever, and at present there exists no 
organ for comprehensive metropoli- 
tan planning. As a result, the over- 
crowding in the tenements of Rome 
has spilled into some of the suburbs, 
where living conditions are primitive 
and public services are especially 
inadequate. “Squalor, disease and 
poverty are rampant in these sub- 
urbs, which are a potential menace 
to the whole metropolitan com- 
munity.” (Page 92.) 

Chicago has maintained some kind 
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of plan since 1909. Although much 
has been done to carry out some 
provisions of the several master 
plans which have been adopted and 
revised since then, the city still has 
vast areas of derelict buildings and 
slum quarters. The problem is the 
planning of greater Chicago, and the 
only unifying agency which is 
presently available for this purpose 
is the unofficial Chicago Regional 
Planning Association. In Amsterdam, 
New York, Copenhagen, London, 
Bombay and half a dozen other 
great cities, plans have existed on 
paper. 

Despite these efforts at planning 
for individual units, the metropolitan 
areas—and especially the inner 
units—are still seriously ill-designed 
and unregulated. They lack ade- 
quate parks or playgrounds, they re- 
tain suffocating alleys and narrow 
streets, slums are gradually spreading 
to additional units. The atmosphere 
and streams are polluted by indus- 
trial and residential wastes. The 
problems of transport and move- 
ment are so great that many central 
units have virtually seized-up. 

4. Operating inefficiency. 

The world’s great cities confront 
both particular and general problems 
of efficiency. Repeatedly, the studies 
reveal inadequacies in municipal 
services. It would seem that: “The 
great city of today lives by a miracle. 
It is not operating on a satisfactory 
standard in regard to schools, hous- 
ing, open spaces and playing fields, 
traffic circulation, public transport, 
police protection and many other 
services.” (Page 100.) 

In their present form, metropolitan 
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governments are bound to be inef- 
ficient. The existence of multiple 
units with separate facilities and 
duplicate personnel must produce 
inefficiency. Moreover, the pressure 
of many jurisdictions upon a single 
set of resources is certain to result 
in competition, local jealousies and 
intergovernmental friction. The 
record of the experience of the 
twenty great cities all over the world 
only confirms these expectations. 


5. Political apathy. 


With the conspicuous exception of 
Moscow, where data are not very 
meaningful for comparison with 
western cities, metropolitan govern- 
ments report acute problems of po- 
litical apathy among their citizens. 
In Chicago, for example, it is re- 
ported that “politics have been 
bawdy, corrupt and unashamed. At 
times the machine politicians have 
overstrained the public’s wide toler- 
ance and have been thrown out for a 
while, but they have always re- 
turned. . . . Chicagoans have been 
hard to arouse to civic action.” 
(Pages 208-9.) 

On the other side of the world, 
where 90 per cent of the electorate 
normally vote in a parliamentary 
election, only 50 to 60 per cent of 


the voters cast ballots in Welling- , 


ton’s municipal elections. Moreover, 
in the city of Sydney, “political 
honors are tending to be sought 
principally by those who can make 
a better living from their pursuit 
than from business.” (Page 591.) 
In South America, in relatively 
democratic Brazil, “the most alarm- 


ing aspect of the political equation 
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. . . is the lack of popular interest in 
democratic institutions.” (Page 508.) 

In Paris, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Buenos Aires and other great cities, 
it has been the low level of interest 
in local affairs which has permitted 
these municipalities to be governed 
by prefects and commissioners, 
while only nominal self-government 
has been left to the metropolitan 
units themselves. 

The causes of this relatively 
greater political indifference among 
metropolitan citizens cannot be es- 
tablished on a comparative basis. 
But some of its sources seem clear 
in the light of other problems of 
metropolitan governments. Of great 
importance, surely, is the over-all 
governmental structure of the metro- 
politan community. Persons who live 
in one jurisdiction but earn their 
livelihoods in another are bound to 
have divided interests. political 
dilemma is established by the daily 
movement of population among 
political units. Those who work out- 
side the jurisdiction of their resi- 
dence are not entitled to vote con- 
cerning matters of local government 
except on those of their home unit. 
But those who live and work in the 
inner units, to and from which tides 
of outsiders flow each day, are likely 
to have difficulty in gaining any 
feeling of parochial responsibility for 
the destiny of their own governments. 

The result is that there is no 
identification of civic and political 
interest: the cause is the lack of 
correspondence between the units of 
government and the larger political 
reality of the metropolitan com- 
munity. Related to this division of 
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political loyalties is the very com- 
plexity of government itself in such 
urban regions. The difficulties of 
understanding the political systems of 
many partial and overlapping gov- 
ernments are almost insurmountable. 
At the same time urbanite and sub- 
urbanite alike are likely to have a 
sense of futility and frustration 
about political participation when 
they perceive the limitations of the 
individual units to which their ef- 
forts must be confined in any at- 
tempts to solve major problems. 
Still again, it is altogether prob- 
able that the turnover of population 
in metropolitan areas contributes 
much to the apathy of their resi- 
dents. In the inner units particularly 
is this factor likely to be effective. 
The large cities continue to attract 
people from the hinterland; and the 
newcomers tend to gravitate to the 
blighted areas of the older units 
while the established residents move 
out to the suburbs. Moreover, 
foreign immigrants often stop in the 
great cities which are ports of dis- 
embarkation, where they quickly 
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form social enclaves. In both cases, 
large and unassimilated segments of 
the metropolitan body politic are 
quite unprepared to vote or to take 
active part in the affairs of their 
governments. 


Conclusion 


The metropolitan governments of 
the world face still other serious 
problems. Some of these, of course, 
are more acute in some cities than 
in others. It is also important to 
note that most of their major prob- 
lems are highly interrelated. 

In some, the pressing problems 
for which the world’s great cities 
now seek solutions are the (a) 
fragmentation of jurisdictions, (b) 
bankruptcy and blight of the inner 
units, (c) ineffective planning of 
over-all development, (d) inefficien- 
cy of governmental operation and 
(e) political apathy of citizens with 
respect to local affairs. In a succeed- 
ing article, I shall describe and 
evaluate some of the outstanding 
efforts which have been made to 
solve these problems. 
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Resurgence of Coventry 


Four-fifth destroyed by Hitler’s bombs, ‘medieval 
city’ seizes chance to become modern, prosperous. 


By PETER B. BART and MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR.* 


Or’ the crisp, moonlit evening of 
November 12, 1940, 500 Ger- 
man bombers roared over the Eng- 
lish midlands. Their destination 
was Coventry. Their objective, to 
blast that city and its pulsing fac- 
tories off the map. 

Ten hours and many thousands of 
bombs later the Luftwaffe departed. 
Below were the smoking ruins of what 
had been one of Britain’s most im- 
portant industrial cities. And in the 
midst of the wreckage was the 
charred skeleton of Coventry’s mag- 
nificent fifteenth century cathedral. 
On the following morning Hitler 
swaggeringly boasted that Coventry 
had been totally obliterated. 

Hitler’s boast proved to be ill- 
founded. Although four-fifths of the 
city had been damaged in the raid, 
Coventry was far from obliterated. 
Within a few hours after the blitz 
puffs of smoke started appearing 
from the chimneys of roofless houses. 
When the King visited the shattered 
city on the next day reconstruction 
was already under way. 

Now, nearly sixteen years later, a 
visitor can hardly detect signs of the 
disaster of 1940. The only clue is 
the wreckage of the cathedral which 


* Mr. Bart, a staff reporter covering the 
southwest for the Wall Street Journal, re- 
cently returned from a year’s stav in 
England where he studied under a Social 
Science Research Council grant. Mr. Cum- 
mings is a Rhodes Scholar studying at 
Nuffield College, Oxford University. 


still remains. Broadgate, the city 
center, is now a gleaming square 
consisting of department stores, of- 
fices and a new 106-room hotel. 
More than 3,500 new homes are be- 
ing built each year to house a popu- 
lation that has swelled to 264,000 
from a prewar 190,000. 

Industrial production is booming: 
last year over a million trucks and 
cars rolled off assembly lines in the 
midlands region of which Coven- 
try’s factories form a crucial part. 
A spokesman for the city’s automo- 
tive industry recently declared the 
plants could easily employ 50,000 
additional men if more labor were 
available. 

Last July, as a final symbol of re- 
covery, construction of a new ca- 
thedral was begun. It is going to be 
a thoroughly modern cathedral 
standing adjacent to the ruins of its 
medieval predecessor. 

Coventry, in short, is one of Eng- 
land’s outstanding success stories in 
urban redevelopment. The city that 
Hitler thought he had destroyed to- 
day is prosperous and flourishing. 

Down through the centuries the 
city had remained a stolid midlands 
community whose fame rested chiefly 
on one illustrious inhabitant — Lady 
Godiva, who, according to eleventh 
century legend, rode naked through 
the streets to awaken her parsimo- 
nious husband, Earl Leofric, to the 
sufferings of the poor. 
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Up until the evening of Novem- 
ber 15, 1940, Coventry, to all ap- 
pearances, was a typical medieval 
city: there was the crowded market 
place at the town’s center; the dark, 
narrow roadways; the squalid, box- 
like houses scattered among the 
factories. 

“Coventry, like all industrial 
towns in England, was like Topsy 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin — it just 
growed,” said Alderman G. E. Hodg- 
kinson, chairman of the city council’s 
planning and redevelopment commit- 
tee. “But in 1940,” he added, “we 
were presented with a literally 
heaven-sent opportunity to plan the 
building of a new town almost from 
scratch.” 

By February 1941, Alderman 
Hodgkinson’s committee had un- 
furled a comprehensive architect’s 
design for a new Broadgate, the cen- 
tral square which had been 90 per 
cent destroyed by the raid. A dele- 
gation was sent to London to secure 
special redevelopment powers. 

“Back in those war days some of 
us used to think the planners were 
dreaming,” said one elderly Coven- 
try taxi driver. “But look at the 
town now; a lot of those dreams 
have come true.” 

Today’s visitor may wander 
through what’s left of the dingy “old 
quarter” of the city and acquire 
some impression of medieval Coven- 
try. He may then stroll into the 
new Broadgate where all is bright 
and modern. Much of the area fol- 
lows the so-called “shopping precinct 
plan.” The stores face inward upon 
spacious patios where housewives 
window shop away from the swirl of 
city traffic. Two of the main com- 
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mercial streets leading to Broadgate 
are barred to trucks or autos, but 
spacious car-parks are provided near 
by. 
Work has begun on an unusual 
“second story sidewalk” which, when 
completed, will provide double- 
decker window shopping. The new 
sidewalks will be constructed atop 
the old ones on several side streets 
off Broadgate. 


Housing Problem 


Redevelopment has not been con- 
fined to the commercial area of 
Coventry. At war’s end housing was 
the most critical problem. More 
than 4,000 homes were completely 
destroyed in the blitz, while 60,000 
were damaged. About 700 carrier 
vans were serving as living quarters 
and several Coventry families were 
living in abandoned automobile 
packing cases. 

By the end of 1954, however, a 
vigorous housing program accounted 
for about 50 per cent of the munici- 
pal government’s postwar capital ex- 
penditure. More than 8,300 units 
were built by the city council; 4,200 
more were constructed by private 
enterprise. During the first five years 
of scarcity after the war, municipal 
enterprise accounted for 80 per cent 
of Coventry’s new housing. Under 
a Conservative national government, 
however, about 40 per cent of the 
new houses were constructed by 
speculative builders. Civic officials 
now estimate that in 1955 the city 
put up about 1,800 new homes while 
private enterprise accounted for an 
additional 1,700. 

Much of this postwar construc- 
tion was patterned after comprehen- 
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sive development schemes of the 
neighborhood unit type. Centers 
offering nearly all services and shop- 
ping facilities were erected within 
walking distance of major housing 
developments. The town’s Tile Hill 
neighborhood project, which won a 
“planning diploma” award from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Gov- 
ernment, is a good example of this 
plan. Tile Hill, erected on unde- 
veloped land to the west of Coven- 
try, will eventually house 10,000. It 
contains a cinema, library, com- 
munity center and shopping area. 
Mixed in arnong the private houses 
are small homes for orphaned chil- 
dren and specially designed bunga- 
lows for aged couples. 

Town Clerk Barratt, whose job 
roughly corresponds to that of the 
American city manager, explained: 
“Coventry is, after all, the Detroit 
of Britain; it is a rapidly expanding 
city. It is Britain’s leading producer 
of trucks, automobiles, airplane 
engines, tractors, machine tools and 
rayon. It was our task to see that, 
despite the pressure of industrial ex- 
pansion, Coventry did not lapse into 
its pre-blitz formlessness.” 

Although Coventry has fought 
hard to ease its housing problems, 
they persist to the present day. 
Chiefly because of a scarcity of 
building materials, families _ still 
camp in trailers on the outskirts of 
town. “There has been hardly any 
slum clearance in the formal sense 
of the word because we honestly 
hesitate to pull anything down that 
is habitable while the housing situa- 
tion is as tight as it is,” remarked 
Alderman Hodgkinson. 

During the years of greatest 
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shortage before 1951 the fact that 
so much was actually accomplished 
was due to maximum cooperation 
between officials at all governmental 
levels. 

First, the national government 
played a significant role. Grants-in- 
aid from the national exchequer 
helped spur Coventry’s resurgence. 
In addition, under the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947, the 
city council was charged to prepare 
and present for approval plans for 
the town’s redevelopment. The pro- 
gram was to take place under the 
supervision — somewhat vague in 
actual practice — of the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. When 
shortages and restrictions were most 
stringent, national government de- 
partments issued building permits on 
all construction projects. Later this 
practice gave way to annual quotas 
for public housing units. The quotas 
were formulated on a year-to-year 
basis to the irritation of some local 
planners. 


Cooperative Enterprise 

Equally significant was the close 
collaboration between municipal and 
private enterprise. The blueprint for 
the downtown shopping center was 
prepared by municipal architects, 
and the first block of shops, called 
Broadgate House, was built by the 
city council. As Alderman Hodgkin- 
son noted, this “set the seal” on the 
form the city center was eventually 
to take. Thereafter the normal pat- 
tern for British urban center develop- 
ment by private enterprise was 
generally followed. Private firms 
contracted for 99-year leases on 
municipally-owned sites and erected 
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buildings at their own expense. 
Only one principal municipal stipula- 
tion was laid down: all lessees in 
the central area had to agree to 
conform to the planners’ over-all 
design. The planners today feel this 
stipulation was responsible for the 
new Coventry’s architectural har- 
mony. 

Although much of the credit for 
Coventry’s renaissance must be 
given to the guidance of the national 
government as well as to private in- 
itiative, the spark that set everything 
in motion was ignited at the local 
level. “When you consider the 
energy and determination that went 
into the rebuilding of our city, I 
think you will have to admit it was 
what people call a ‘grass roots n.ove- 
ment’,” asserted Alderman Sidney 
Stringer, Labor leader of the city 
council. 


City Council Leads 


Spearheading local efforts at re- 
development was the city council, 
which has been dominated since 1937 
by the Labor party. The local coun- 
cil has been a dynamic and often 
highly controversial force in Coven- 
try life in the postwar years. But 
despite all the partisan battles that 
have been waged within the council 
chambers, the issue of redevelopment 
has largely been a bipartisan one. 
“We have tried to get along with 
the Socialists in supporting the post- 
war construction programs,” declared 
Councillor T. J. Prentice, leader of 
the local Conservatives. At times 
this bipartisanship was threatened by 
disagreements over the ratio of mu- 
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nicipal to private construction and 
similar issues. 

The influence of non-political citi- 
zen groups in civic affairs never 
amounted to much. Most observers 
agree that citizen bodies played 
but a peripheral role in the city’s 
redevelopment. Such groups were, 
however, sounded out by the council 
on certain aspects of the redevelop- 
ment program. Coventry officials 
discussed plans with the chamber of 
commerce, the Ratepayers Associa- 
tion, the Newspaper Retailers As- 
sociation, church representatives and 
many others. Councillors also re- 
tained close contact with community 
groups. 

But as Town Clerk Barratt stated: 
“In England there is very much less 
participation of non-political groups 
in local government than in the 
United States. One reason is that we 
never had to face strong public re- 
action to an inefficient and corrupt 
municipal administration. A_ local 
council in England is more inclined 
to take the line that it has been 
appointed to represent the public, 
and if its policies are not acceptable 
the public have the remedy in their 
own hands at succeeding elections.” 

Mr. Barratt’s conclusions would 
seem to be correct at least in Coven- 
try’s case. The local members of the 
council never appeared to be in- 
hibited either by the weight of their 
responsibilities or by the prospect of 
stirring controversy. As the local 
newspaper editorialized: “Coventry 
is a tempestuous city. What happens 
may not always be wise, but it is 
usually interesting.” 
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er Adoptions 
Pass 1400 Mark 


35 More Municipalities 
Added to List This Year 


ITH the addition of 35 more cities, 

villages and towns to the list of 
places that have adopted the council-man- 
ager plan of government, the total has 
reached 1,410. 

Yakima, Wasuincrton, (38,486)! voted 
7,451 to 3,803 at the general election on 
March 13 in favor of a charter amend- 
ment replacing the commission plan by 
the council-manager plan. The vote was 
the result of a petition calling for a refer- 
endum. The plan goes into effect in June 
1958. Yakima defeated two prior council- 
manager proposals by small margins. 

On April 17 Gacessure, (31,- 
425)! adopted the council-manager plan 
by a vote of 5,542 to 4,061. The plan will 
go into effect in April 1957. 

Catirornta, (19,886) 
adopted the council-manager plan on 
April 10 by a vote of 1,777 to 1,480. 

Mounpsvitte, West Vircinia, (14,- 
772)! voted 1,339 to 1,139 on April 3 to 
adopt a council-manager charter. About 
one-third of the eligible voters partic- 
ipated. The plan goes into effect July 1, 
1957. 

In Berner, Pennsytvanta, (11,324)! 
the council-manager plan was adopted on 
February 7 by ordinance. 

In Santa Maria, Cattrornta, (10,- 
440)! the plan was adopted on March 19 
by ordinance. 

Marion, Virctnta, (6,982)! has been 
placed on the official council-manager list 
of the International City Managers’ As- 


1 1950 population. 


sociation as having an acceptable man- 
ager plan. 

WituiaMstown, Massacnusetts, (6,- 
194)! adopted the provisions of the state’s 
council-manager enabling act by a vote 
of 1,169 to 620 on March 5. 

Five New Hampshire towns adopted 
the manager plan at town meetings on 
March 13. The towns, with their 1950 
populations, are Exeter (5,664), Gorrs- 
Town (5,638), Conway (4,109), Norru- 
UMBERLAND (2,779) and Groveton 
(1,918). 

Frankuin, Onto, (5,388)! voted 370 
to 265 at a special election on March 6 to 
adopt the council-manager plan. It will 
go into effect January 1, 1958, with a 
council of five, elected at large, which 
will appoint the manager, auditor, treas- 
urer and solicitor. 

Voters of Lake Geneva, WIsconsIN, 
(4,300)! have adopted the council-man- 
ager form of government, 769 to 744. 

Oyjyat, Catirornia, (1953 population 
3,411) voted by 639 to 316 on April 10 to 
approve a council-manager ordinance 
which will take effect 70 days after the 
election. 

The city council of Mapteton, Iowa, 
(1,857)! recently adopted an ordinance 
providing for the appointment of a city 
manager. 


Other Developments 


WILMINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, voted 
1,426 to 1,057 on March 3 to retain the 
council-manager plan. 

In Ware, MASSACHUSETTS, a special 
committee has recommended that the 
town adopt some form of town manager 
government. 

In Bitterica, MASSACHUSETTS, a town 
manager committee is actively campaign- 
ing to bring the manager plan to that 
town. 
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A town meeting in ANpover, Massa- 
CHuseEtTTs, on March 10 voted to have the 
moderator appoint a committee of seven 
to nine to petition the legislature, after 
public hearings, for enactment of legisla- 
tion to establish a selectmen-town man- 
ager plan substantially in the form rec- 
ommended by the present town govern- 
ment study committee. 

Petitions for a recall election have been 
filed in Parstprpany-Troy Hitts, New 
Jersey, bearing somewhat more names 
than the required 25 per cent of the regis- 
tration, and May 29 has been tentatively 
set for the election. The petitions, filed 
by an ousted township committeeman, are 
directed against four councilmen elected 
in May 1954, when the township initiated 
the council-manager plan. 

SoutH Norro.k, Vircinta, voted 1,574 
to 627 on March 20 against a proposal to 
substitute the commission plan for the 
existing council-manager plan, dating 
from 1947. 

In PortsmouTs, 


Virctnta, which 


adopted the manager plan in 1917, the 
ward system of electing councilmen was 
replaced by elections at large, with stag- 
gered terms of four years each, except at 
the outset (June 12) when three will be 


elected for two-year terms. The vote 
was 3,870 to 1,884. The size of the coun- 
cil was reduced from eleven to seven. 

A proposed council-manager plan was 
defeated at a referendum election in Dat- 
TON, Georcia, on March 14. The Dalton 
News points out that the proposal was 
combined with various other proposed 
charter amendments and asserts that the 
result does not necessarily mean that the 
citizens are opposed to the manager plan 
or the full-time mayor plan. 

In Newark, Onto, the charter study 
commission has been weighing the rela- 
tive advantages of the council-manager 
and the mayor-council forms of govern- 
ment. 

In Norwoop, Onto, the Property 
Owner’s Association is renewing discus- 
sion of the council-manager plan. 
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A proposed council-manager amend- 
ment to the village charter was defeated 
in Warrenatt, Ont, by a vote of 736 
to 436 on March 20. Whitehall now has 
a mayor-council plan. 

In Downers Grove, ILtrwors, a ref- 
erendum on the question of creating the 
office of village manager is scheduled for 
May 12. 

Interest in the manager plan is being 
shown in Arco, ILLINOIS. 

In Soutm St. Paut, Minnesora, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce has called 
upon the charter commission to consider 
the advisability of presenting a new or 
revised home rule charter in place of the 
1905 charter now in effect. The chamber 
has shown interest in the manager plan. 

In Rosevitte, Minnesota, a suburb of 
St. Paul, petitions for the council-man- 
ager plan have been circulated. 


Missouri Cities 


Commenting on the election of charter 
commissions in Clayton and 
Missouri, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
points out that three other St. Louis 
County municipalities—Fercuson, Unt- 
versity City and Wesster Groves—have 
home rule council-manager charters and 
are worth investigating by their neighbors 
contemplating new charters. 

Frat River, Missouri, voted 671 to 
308 on April 3 against adoption of the 
council-manager plan. 

Sturcis, Sourm Dakota, voted on 
February 28 to change from the mayor- 
council plan to a commission plan, with 
five commissioners. This carried by a 
margin of only eighteen votes. At the 
same time a proposal for a commission- 
manager plan, urged by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, failed by only 
eleven votes. The present aldermen, elec- 
ted from wards, will be replaced by com- 
missioners elected at large. 

The Raton, New Mexico, Range states 
editorially that agitation for the manager 
plan is meeting a favorable response. it 
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asserts that Raton “is fed up with part- 
time attention to city government.” 

A council-manager charter for Bowe, 
Texas, drafted by an elected charter com- 
mission, was defeated at the city election 
on April 3 by a vote of 634 to 355. Two 
ex-mayors led the opposition, alleging 
that taxes would be greatly increased, 
that the manager would be a dictator and 
even that federal pensions would be cut! 

The Watta Watia, WASHINGTON, 
Union-Bulletin speaks approvingly of the 
replacement of the commission plan in 
Yakima by the council-manager plan 
(see prior note) and looks upon it as a 
good omen for similar action in Walla 
Walla. 

The Rock, Orgcon, Planning 
Commission recommended on March 8 
that the council include in its proposed 
charter the council-manager plan, the 
manager to be an engineer. It also urged 
that such a charter be submitted to vote 
at the May primary election. 

Totzpo, Orecon, will vote at the May 
primary on adoption of a council-manager 
charter. 

On April 10 voters of Azuza, Cati- 
FoRNIA, defeated a proposal for adoption 
of the council-manager plan, 904 to 416. 

The city council of Lincotn, Cati- 
ForniA, has been considering the creation 
of the position of city manager for the 
direction of city business, street and engi- 
neering projects and other city activities. 

The Los Angeles chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Public Administration has 
given its first annual Award for Out- 
standing Administrative Performance to 
Inctewoop, Cairornta, which has had 
the council-manager plan since 1946. 

California city managers held the larg- 
est meeting of their history at Anaheim, 
February 29 to March 2, with 186 man- 
agers, administrators and assistants in at- 
tendance. Arizona managers sponsored a 
meeting with Nevada and Utah managers, 
March 6-7, at Tempe. Fourteen Minne- 
sota managers and two from adjoining 
states attended the City Managers’ Insti- 
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tute at the Continuation Center, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, March 26-27. Seventeen 
Missouri managers met in Columbia on 
February 11. South Carolina managers 
met on February 27 in Spartanburg ; thir- 
teen out of fourteen managers were pres- 
ent. Many Michigan managers attended 
the Eighth Annual Management Institute 
at Ann Arbor, February 15-17. Illinois 
managers had their third annual Man- 
agers’ Institute March 30-31 in Highland 
Park, in cooperation with the Institute of 
Government and Public Affairs of the 
University of Illinois. 


Duluth Charter Provides 
Administrative Assistant 


By a large majority Duluth, Minnesota, 
(1950 population 104,511) has abandoned 
its old plan of government by a five-man 
commission for the mayor-council plan, 
the mayor to have an administrative as- 
sistant with broad functions. The vote, 
on March 20, was 20,252 to 12,554 (un- 
official). 

The council has nine members, four of 
whom are to be elected at large and five 
by districts. The first council election 
will be on May 29. The term for the 
mayor and council is four years, except- 
ing that at the May 29 election four of 
the nine councilmen are to be chosen for 
two-year terms (two at large and two 
by districts). 

The administrative assistant is to be 
appointed by the mayor and to be remov- 
able at the mayor's pleasure. He “shall 
be appointed solely on his ability to per- 
form the duties and functions of his of- 
fice, as set forth in this charter, and shall 
have had, during the ten years immedi- 
ately preceding his appointment, at least 
five years of successful experience as an 
executive or administrator such as would 
qualify him for the performance of these 
duties.” He need not be a Duluth resident 
when appointed. If the mayor fails to ap- 
point an administrative assistant in 90 
days, the council is to appoint one. 
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Subject to the mayor's direction, he 
“shall supervise the heads of all depart- 
ments, except the city attorney; appoint, 
with the approval of the mayor and the 
council, and remove, with the approval of 
the mayor, the heads of all departments; 
inform himself and keep the mayor ad- 
vised concerning the activities of all of- 
fices, departments and boards and make, 
or cause to be made, investigations and 
studies of the internal organization and 
procedure of any office or department, 
and may require such reports from any of 
them which he deems necessary; pre- 
scribe accepted standards of administra- 
tive practice to be followed by all offices 
and departments; prepare the annual op- 
erating and capital budgets and supervise 
the execution of budget ordinances; make 
information available to the mayor, the 
council and the public concerning the cur- 
rent status of the financial affairs of the 
city and all offices, departments and 
boards receiving appropriations from the 
city; attend meetings of the council at its 
request and make available such informa- 
tion as it may require; perform all other 
duties required of him by this charter or 
by ordinance or assigned to him in writ- 
ing by the mayor.” He is barred from 
political activities. 

The mayor, by prior written notice to 
the administrative assistant, however, may 
relieve him of any duties, powers or re- 
sponsibilities granted him by the charter; 
such written notice to be filed with the 
city clerk as a public document. 

The council may remove the adminis- 
trative assistant, but only on a finding, 
after a hearing, that he has violated the 
terms of the charter restricting his politi- 
cal activity. 

20 Universities Train 
for City Managership 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, at the end of 1955, counted up 


twenty universities which have organized 
courses looking toward training city man- 
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agers. It is not expected that graduates 
can usually proceed directly into city 
manager jobs, but there are now many 
interns and assistant managers who do 
footwork for city managers like young 
doctors who intern in hospitals. Last 
spring the 20 universities “turned out 
about 85 young men with master’s degrees 
in public administration who want to be 
city managers.” 

A catalogue folder from the University 
of Kansas, City Management Training 
Program, Class of 1955-1957, reports that 
in December 1955, 32 of its 58 graduates 
and ex-students since 1948, when the 
courses began, are now holding positions 
as city managers, five others have been 
managers and some of the remainder are 
assistants to managers. Forty-one ob- 
tained the degree of master in public ad- 
ministration. The course requires nine 
months internship under an experienced 
city manager in the second year, part of 
the year being used in returns to the cam- 
pus for three-day sessions approximately 
once every six weeks; also the comple- 
tion of a satisfactory thesis covering some 
municipal problem upon which the stu- 
dent worked. 

The folder names the current second- 
year trainees with their pictures, the 
names of the city managers under whom 
they are serving internships and personal 
data of interest to a potential employer. 

The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation has developed a directory of 
potential interns or assistants from all 
universities. 

R.S.C. 


City Deficiencies 
Deter New Industry 


Officials of an Indiana city, passed up 
by a large manufacturing concern looking 
for a site for a new plant, asked the com- 
pany why another Indiana city had been 
chosen instead. According to the Indiana 
Economic Council they were told: 

Too many houses showed lack of up- 
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keep, there was poor traffic control, the 
business district looked as if it had not 
been changed since 1900, the city’s water 
came from one river while raw sewage 
was dumped into another near the junc- 
tion of the two, hotel and restaurant ac- 
commodations were inadequate and poor, 
the bridges had a decrepit appearance, 
schools and hospitals were inadequate, 
and there was lack of zoning and plan- 
ning. 

The city had, however, improved its 
park and recreation facilities. 

The by-passed community took the 
criticisms constructively and now has an 
improvement program under way, includ- 
ing reorganization of the local planning 
commission which had been inactive for 
five years, setting up a new commission 
for the county and working on a com- 
prehensive physical plan for the whole 


The Kentucky legislature, at the short 
session ending February 18, authorized 
the Legislative Research Commission to 
make a “comprehensive study of, and re- 
port on, the question of establishing city 
and county governmental authority over, 
and responsibility for, loca! governmental 
problems, and relieving the General As- 
sembly of the burden of such duties.” The 
commission is to determine what legisla- 
tion, including constitutional amendments, 
may be necessary to permit municipalities 
alone to deal with purely local problems. 
The study is to be completed by June 15, 
1957. 


Pilot Transportation Studies 
in Seven Cities 

The National Committee on Urban 
Transportation will conduct test studies 
in seven cities as part of its program of 
gathering information to help cities and 
urban areas solve their growing traffic 
and transportation problems. 
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Pilot studies will be under way by May 
15 in Albuquerque, New Mexico; Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana; Detroit, Michigan; 
Oak Park, Illinois; Phoenix, Arizona; 
San Diego, California; and Syracuse, 
New York. When completed about July 
1, 1957, the studies will form the basis 
of a manual written to show officials in 
all cities how to carry out fact-gathering 
programs in an economical and efficient 
way. 

A staff of 160 experts in the transporta- 
tion field is working to test the fact-find- 
ing procedures that the manual will in- 
corporate. The committee is to furnish 
an advisory staff to help each city and 
participating transit company in these 
test studies. But the cities and the com- 
panies will provide at their expense all 
personnel, materials and equipment for 
each study. Total cost of the program 
is expected to be $250,000. 

The nine subjects for study, in from 
two to seven cities each, are: administra- 
tion, laws and ordinances, financial rec- 
ords and reports, travel desires, measure- 
ment of existing street services, inventory 
of existing street facilities, measurement 
of existing transit services, recommended 
standards for street services and facilities, 
recommended standards and objectives 
for transit service and facilities. 

The National Committee on Urban 
Transportation was formed two years 
ago by six organizations with urban in- 
terests: the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, American. Public Works Associa- 
tion, American Society of Planning of- 
ficials, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation and National Institute of Munic- 
ipal Law Officers. The U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads joined the committee later. 


Reapportionment Loses 
in Tennessee High Court 
The Tennessee Supreme Court on April 


5 left to the state legislature the respon- 
sibility for reforming its own distribution 


|| 
county. 
Home Rule Study 
Authorized in Kentucky 
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of seats, challenged as unfair and un- 
constitutional by groups of citizens in 
three heavily populated counties. 

The present apportionment law was en- 
acted 55 years ago and has been only 
slightly revised since then. 

The court said that the ultimate result 
of holding the present apportionment law 
invalid “would be to deprive us of the 
present legislature and the means of elect- 
ing a new one and ultimately bring about 
the destruction of the state itself.” 

Z. T. Osborn, Jr., Nashville attorney 
and leader in the reapportionment cam- 
paign, asserted that the court had ig- 
nored the motto on its own seal: “Let 
justice be done even if the skies should 
fall.” 

A lower court had ruled that a new 
apportionment law should be enacted 
before the November general election. 
This ruling was reversed by the high 
court. 

Rural legislators, who have long domi- 
nated the legislature, were reported to 
be highly pleased with the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

Some of the advocates of reapportion- 
ment plan to appeal the decision to the 
United States Supreme Court if funds 
can be raised. Although that court has 
refused to consider past appeals involving 
reapportionment of state legislatures, the 
hope is held that the court might finally 
apply the equal treatment doctrine of the 
fourteenth amendment to representation 
in the state legislatures. 


Apportionment Events 
in Other States 


At a special session in February the 
Alabama legislature approved a proposed 
constitutional amendment for reapportion- 
ing the state for legislative elections. The 
proposal, to be voted on in November, 
would increase the size of the Senate 
from 35 to 67, with one senator for each 
county, and raise the House membership 
from 106 to 152, giving additional rep- 
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resentation to populous areas. The special 
session had been called by the governor 
to consider calling a constitutional con- 
vention, which proposal was defeated. 

In Florida a circuit court in February 
held that the 1955 legislature’s apportion- 
ment of the House was constitutional. 
The Senate was not reapportioned and the 
House apportionment was attacked with 
the argument that the state constitution 
requires simultaneous reapportionment of 
both houses. A special legislative session, 
called last June to complete the task of 
reapportionment, recessed in September 
until June 1956. 

The Illinois Supreme Court has upheld 
the constitutionality of the reapportion- 
ment act of 1955. The last previous re- 
apportionment in Illinois was in 1901. 

The governors of New Jersey, New 
York and Rhode Island have called for 
reapportionment of one or both houses of 
the legis!atures. 

In Oklahoma Republican leaders have 
sought to have a congressional redistrict- 
ing proposal placed on the ballot for the 
July 3 primary, when it would have the 
status of a special election and be decided 
by the vote on the proposal. The plan 
would establish two areas that could nor- 
mally be expected to be Republican in- 
stead of only one as at present. Governor 
Raymond Gary has indicated that he will 
call for a vote on the plan at the Novem- 
ber general election. 


Wisconsin Approves Two 
Constitutional Amendments 


Four proposed constitutional amend- 
ments were voted on by the people of 
Wisconsin on April 3; two were ap- 
proved. One of these permits the legisla- 
ture, by three-fourths vote of all mem- 
bers, to increase pension benefits for re- 
tired teachers. It won by approximately 
350,000 to 250,000. The other permits 
the state and municipalities to be relieved 
of restrictions on gifts of land if a restric- 
tion becomes impossible of observance; 
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Accounting Demanded 
on Salary Kickbacks 


Former employees in the office 
of the Illinois secretary of state 
have filed suit asking for an ac- 
counting of the expenditures from 
the so-called “flower fund” to 
which, they allege, they and other 
employees were required “voluntar- 
ily” to donate 2 per cent of their 
salaries. 

The former employees said that, 
since the “flower fund” was sup- 
posed to be used for charitable pur- 
poses, they want the information 
so they can deduct at least part of 
it in computing their income taxes. 


the land may be returned or the donor 
may grant relief or otherwise court action 
may be instituted. This amendment was 
adopted by about 375,000 to 200,000. 

One defeated amendment would have 
removed a two-term limitation on sher- 
iffs; it lost by about 325,000 to 265,000. 
The other would have permitted public 
officials and candidates who are employees 
of a railroad or other public utility to ac- 
cept free passes or services if generally 
granted to employees of the utility; the 
passes or services would not be used for 
official duties. The proposal lost by about 
375,000 to 185,000. 


Regional Conferences 
on State Covernment 


The American Assembly, in collabora- 
tion with universities or individuals, is 
sponsoring regional conferences on state 
government; one for the south was held 
in April at Biloxi, Mississippi, in coop- 
eration with Tulane University, and two 
western conferences will be held in June 
and August, respectively. 

The Pacific Northwest Conference on 
State Government will be held in Spo- 
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kane, Washington, June 21-24, for the 
four northwestern states. Sponsoring au- 
thority rests with Harold Shefelman and 
Ewen C. Dingwall as well as with the 
assembly. The California Conference on 
State Government is tentatively scheduled 
for August 16-19 at Stanford University, 
a co-sponsor. The Forty-eight States, 
recently issued by the assembly, will be 
used in part as a basis of discussion.! 


Colorado to Vote 
on Three Amendments 


The Colorado legislature placed three 
proposed constitutional amendments on 
the ballot for November 1956: to provide 
four-year terms for the governor and 
other elective state officers; to exempt 
household goods from property taxation; 
and to modify state civil service provi- 
sions. 


Legislative Service Agencies 
to Meet in Seattle 


The National Legislative Conference 
(formerly the National Association of 
Legislative Service Agencies) will meet 
in Seattle, August 29-September 1, with 
the state of Washington as host. A num- 
ber of broad questions in the field of 
legislative structure, procedures and serv- 
ices will be discussed on the first day by 
small groups and the conclusions of the 
separate groups will be summarized and 
reported to the whole conference. There 
will also be workshops for specialized 
groups and general sessions for all mem- 
bers. 


California Legislators 
Hold Presession Conference 

The first Orientation Conference for 
members of the California State Assem- 
bly was held under the sponsorship of the 
Assembly Committee on Rules, March 2 


1 See the Review, November 1955, 
page 504. 
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and 3, just prior to the convening of the 
1956 budgetary session. It featured lead- 
ers and key employees of the legislature, 
heads of legislative staff agencies and 
representatives of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the State Library and the press. 
Copies of the remarks of the program 
were bound and distributed to the legis- 
lators. 


Ceorgia Legislature 
Improves Procedures 


The number of standing committees in 
the Georgia Senate was reduced from 38 
to 16 early this year. The Senate acted 
on recommendations made by an interim 
committee created at the last session. 
The new rules provide that no senator 
may serve on less than three nor more 
than four committees, or as chairman or 
vice chairman of more than one. Com- 
mittees range in size from five members 
to fifteen. 

The Georgia House of Representatives 
installed a public address system and a 
rented electric roll-call system for use at 
the recent session. 


Minnesota Reorganization 
Act Held Unconstitutional 


The 1955 reorganization act of Minne- 
sota, which included provision for the 
creation of a legislative audit bureau and 
the office of auditor general, was declared 
unconstitutional by the State Supreme 
Court in January. 


Court Invalidates Two 
Philadelphia Amendments 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on 
April 20 held that two proposed amend- 
ments to the Philadelphia charter,! which 
were to have been voted upon by Phila- 
delphians at the April 24 primary, were 
improperly presented and would also 


1 See the Review, April 1956, page 181. 
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violate the constitutional ban on grant- 
ing special immunities. They would have 
exempted from the merit system some 
600 employees in certain city offices, while 
leaving the employees of other offices in 
the merit system. 

A third amendment, to permit an 
elected official to retain his position while 
campaigning for another one, remained 
subject to vote. It lost, 55,980 to 34,692. 


Increase in Public 
Employment, 1955 vs. 1954 


A report of the Bureau of the Census, 
State Distribution of Public Employment 
in 1955, gives comparisons of public em- 
ployment and payrolls for October 1955 
compared with October of preceding 
years. There were 7,432,000 civilian pub- 
lic employees in October 1955 and 7,232,- 
000 one year before; this is an increase of 
2.8 per cent. Corresponding monthly pay- 
rolls were $2,264,500,000 and $2,103,100,- 
000, an increase of 7.7 per cent. In the 
one-year interval federal civilian em- 
ployees increased from 2,373,000 to 2,378,- 
000, state employees from 1,198,000 to 
1,250,000 and local employees from 3,661,- 
000 to 3,804,000. The related payrolls in- 
creased as follows: federal, $784,800,000 
to $845,700,000; state, $314,600,000 to 
$340,400,000 ; local, $1,003,600,000 to $1,- 
078,400,000. 

Local employees in October 1955 are 
divided into 1,436,000, city ; 597,000, coun- 
ty; 1,455,000, school district ; and 315,000, 
township and special district. 

A report on City Employment in 1955 
gives the number of employees of munic- 
ipal governments as 1,436,000 in October 
1955 and 1,420,000 a year before, an in- 
crease of 1 per cent, and their payrolls 
as $413,500,000 and $396,200,000, respec- 
tively, an increase of 4 per cent. With 
the number of part-time employees (218,- 
000) converted to the full-time equivalent, 
the total for October 1955 would be 
1,262,000. 
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County and Township. 


+ Edited by William N. Cassella, Jr., 
and Victor Jones 


Birmi Area 
Problems Studied 
Jefferson County Needs 


Reviewed in Two Surveys 


PERHAPS the most distinctive trend 

in the south in the twentieth century 
has been an accelerated pace of urbaniza- 
tion that has led to an emphatic develop- 
ment of metropolitan districts. One of 
the largest of these is the Birmingham- 
Jefferson County area, a community of 
almost 600,000 persons in north-central 
Alabama. 

A comparatively recent urban develop- 
ment, dating only from the reconstruction 
era and erected originally on an iron- 
coal economy, the growth of Birmingham 
and its metropolitan district has been 
little short of spectacular in the twentieth 
century. Since 1900, while the New Or- 
leans area was increasing in population 
123 per cent, the Memphis area 214 per 
cent, and the Atlanta area 311 per cent, 
the population of the Birmingham stand- 
ard metropolitan district (Jefferson Coun- 
ty) grew by 298 per cent. Though this 
area will continue to expand in population 
for some years to come, the prospect now 
is that the rate of growth will diminish. 

Significant steps have been taken in 
recent years to close governmental and 
institutional gaps that have appeared in 
the political and community seams of this 
expanding area. Among several pertinent 
studies, two deserve special mention be- 
cause both recognize the essential unity 
of the metropolitan problem of govern- 
ment or of the services government pro- 
vides. 

The first of these studies was a survey 
of government in the metropolitan area, 
made under 1945 legislation creating the 
Legislative Advisory Commission for the 


Jefferson County Survey to study and re- 
port to the Alabama legislature on certain 
local government problems. As a result 
of this study, the advisory commission in 
1947 recommended to the legislature that 
the corporate limits of the city of Bir- 
mingham be expanded substantially; that 
the governments of Jefferson County and 
Birmingham, with its extended limits, be 
consolidated; that the school systems of 
the city and county be consolidated; and 
that the Bessemer division of Jefferson 
County continue without change. The 
pattern of the 1947 recommendations 
thus was the familiar one of an over-all 
approach to the problems engendered by 
a metropolitan population rapidly spilling 
out over adjacent areas.! 

The immediate results of these recom- 
mendations were discouraging. Constitu- 
tional amendments which would have 
facilitated city-county consolidation were 
defeated. The number of governmental 
units in the area was not decreased. Sub- 
urban towns voted against annexation to 
Birmingham but a substantial unincor- 
porated area was annexed. However, the 
participation by the broadly representa- 
tive membership of the advisory com- 
mission, its near-unanimous agreement on 
recommendations, as well as the increased 
understanding of problems of Birming- 
ham and Jefferson County, constituted a 
genuine contribution to community prog- 
ress and was a stimulus to further in- 
quiry. 

At the time these recommendations 
were made, interest was rising from an- 
other angle. The various welfare agencies 


1 Weldon Cooper, Metropolitan Coun- 
ty: A Survey of Government in the Bir- 
mingham Area. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama, 1949, 
165 pages: Roscoe C. Martin, “City- 
County Merger Proposed,” the Review, 
July 1947, pages 367-370. 
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in Birmingham-Jefferson County, public 
and private, were concerned that their 
work within the metropolitan area might 
be better coordinated and expanded, and 
that all the agencies affecting social 
forces might make a greater impact upon 
the area. 

The Jefferson County Coordinating 
Council of Social Forces had been or- 
ganized in 1938, but not until 1947 did it 
function on a full-time basis with its own 
staff. By 1948 there were 85 organization 
members and 200 individual members. 
Administrative assistance for the coun- 
cil’s full-time operation was given by the 
Bureau of Public Administration of the 
University of Alabama. Recommenda- 
tions submitted by the bureau in its re- 
port, A Community Welfare Council 
for Metropolitan Birmingham (1947), 
stressed the essentially metropolitan na- 
ture of the council : 


The phical scope of the coun- 


geogra 
cil should be all of Jefferson County. ... 


The council of Metropolitan Birming- 
ham should perform the central services 
and do the welfare planning for the en- 
tire area. 

The purposes of the council should 
be, first, to conduct common service 
functions for the social agencies of the 
area; second, to plan and to coordinate 
the existing welfare activities of the 
community; and, third, to provide the 
leadership necessary to develop an over- 
all social service program by helping 
fill the gaps and face the unmet welfare 
needs of the metropolitan community. 


These purposes the Jefferson County 
Coordinating Council has sought to meet 
on a metropolitan basis. 


Its most recent published effort is an 
impressive survey of health, welfare and 
recreation needs and services in Jefferson 
County.2 This survey had its inception 


2 Valerie A. Earle (director), The Jef- 
ferson County Survey of Health, Welfare 
and Recreation Needs and Services: A 
Report of a Community Self-Study Pre- 
pared by a Citizens Committee of the Jef- 
ferson County Coordinating Council of 
Social Forces. University of Alabama 
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some four years ago when several citi- 
zens under the leadership of Charles F. 
Zukoski, Jr.. came to the Coordinating 
Council and suggested that the time was 
appropriate for a complete survey of the 
area's social needs and agencies. The im- 
petus thus was given to: (1) Formation 
of The Citizens Committee of the Jeffer- 
son County Survey, consisting of some 
32 men and women appointed by the 
council; (2) the enlistment of 71 public 
and private health, welfare and recrea- 
tion agencies; (3) the securing of finan- 
cial support principally from the Robert 
R. Meyer Foundation; and (4) the em- 
ployment of a professional survey staff 
and expert consultants. Significantly, 
over the three-year period of the study, 
local agencies participated actively, both 
in making suggestions and in implement- 
ing recommendations. 


Detailed Survey Made 


The functional needs and services in 
health, welfare and recreation were sur- 
veyed in detail. Recommendations for 
improvement in both public and private 
services were presented with unusual 
thoroughness and included specific sug- 
gestions as to how the major recom- 
mendations were to be implemented. 

The programs of the county health and 
welfare departments were examined and 
detailed proposals were made for expand- 
ing and improving their services. Also 
included were various suggestions for ad- 
ministrative reorganization. Better or- 
ganization, management and planning of 
the public recreation program was called 
for. Similarly, the programs and organi- 
zation of private agencies were appraised 
and ways and means for filling gaps and 
correcting weaknesses were advocated. 

The survey report suggested fulfillment 


Press, 1955, 368 pages. Also see Jeffer- 
son County Coordinating Council of So- 
cial Forces, The Jefferson County Survey 
on Health, Welfare and Recreation, Sum- 
mary Report. Birmingham, 1955, 65 pp. 
(See Review, February 1956, p. 96.) 
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of several conditions which would permit 
health, recreation and welfare agencies to 
operate more effectively. Among these 
were higher standards of professional em- 
ployment, assumption by agency govern- 
ing boards of true responsibility, use of 
volunteer as well as professional staff, 
improved management and financial tech- 
niques and, importantly, inter-agency co- 
operation. 

The need for additional financial sup- 
port for these services was recognized. 
The survey looked to three sources of 
increased financing: (1) More state as- 
sistance on the basis of a proposed re- 
vision in the state’s formula for distribu- 
tion of revenues to local governments; 
(2) $200,000 more annually from private 
contributions to the Community Chest and 
through foundations and churches; (3) 
an additional $300,000 annually by a new 
county-wide tax levy of half of one mill 
(50 cents per $1,000 of assessed value). 
This levy would require authorization by 
constitutional amendment and approval by 
the voters of Jefferson County. 


New Board Recommended 


The survey recommended that the 
money from the new tax be appropriated 
by a majority vote of a new board of 
health, welfare and recreation commis- 
sioners. This body would be created by 
act of the legislature and consist of two 
members appointed by the commission of 
Birmingham, one by the Jefferson County 
commission, one by the majority vote of 
the chief executives of the seven largest 
Jefferson County municipalities excluding 
Birmingham, and three ex officio mem- 
bers representing the Community Chest, 
the Coordinating Council and the Red 
Cross. 

In the survey’s summary report the 
role of the new commission is defined: 


The commission would review the 
requests of public agencies and would 
determine the allocation of available 
funds for the purpose of supplementing 
revenues from other sources, not for 
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the purpose of relieving public or 

vate bodies of their present responsibil- 

ities. 

Whether or not the confusion in pur- 
pose here suggested can be avoided in 
practice is a question which will un- 
doubtedly be given further attention as 
the required legal hurdles of constitu- 
tional amendment, etc., are cleared. 

Where does metropolitan government in 
the Birmingham-Jefferson County area 
stand today after these two studies? The 
1947 proposal for over-all structural re- 
form seems at first glance to have borne 
little fruit. Its long-run positive effects, 
though substantial, are difficult to ap- 
praise. 

The 1955 study, approaching the metro- 
politan problem from a narrower func- 
tional segment, is too recent to evaluate 
accurately in terms of effectiveness. Cer- 
tainly, it offers hope for improved func- 
tional performance and coordination. 

After noting the defeat of the constitu- 
tional amendments needed to facilitate the 
1947 survey recommendations, Professor 
Roscoe C. Martin, executive secretary of 
the Legislative Advisory Commission for 
the Jefferson County Survey, made this 
comment : 

It is fair to conclude that the people, 
given the facts, will accept sound pro- 
posals looking to the solution of the 
many and complex problems of the 
modern metropolis. at leaders will 
arise in the years to come who will give 
effective sponsorship to such proposals 
is not to be doubted. 

From the community self-survey of 
health, welfare and recreation, spanning 
some three years, new leaders will surely 
emerge. The concluding section of the 
survey report noted: 

The citizens committee of the survey 
believe that the prime achievement to 
date is the accumulation of knowledge 
of the community which it has brought 
about, and the number of people—lay 
persons and professional persons—to 
whom this information has been dis- 
seminated. A very large number of 
Jefferson County citizens—persons with 
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different interests, different points of 
view, different backgrounds—have been 
drawn into the work of the survey. 
Many of them have become more in- 
terested than they previously were in 
the adequacy of social services available 
in the Jefferson County community; 
many them now know more than 
they previously did about the ways in 
which these services can be made more 
effective. 

If the 1955 survey accomplishes no 
more in solving the functional problems 
to which it is addressed, the conduct of 
the survey, the preparation of the survey 
report, and the very existence of its 
sponsoring council and supporting citi- 
zens groups demonstrates an important 
leadership force and a remarkable vitality 
in community action. There is evidence 
in the 1955 survey of the continuing in- 
fluence of the 1947 study. : 

As the Birmingham-Jefferson County 
metropolitan area grows, as old problems 
intensify and new ones appear, a broaden- 
ing and increasingly effective integration 
of efforts for their solution will come. 
The significance of the Jefferson County 
Coordinating Council of Social Forces 
and its program may well lie in this di- 
rection. 

Rosert B. Hicnsaw 
University of Alabama 


County Library Systems 
Benefit Small Branches 


Eprtor’s Notre.—The note below is 
made up of excerpts from an article, 
“County Library Systems Benefit Small 
Libraries,” by Jean L. Connor, library 
consultant to the Library Extension 
Division, State Library, Albany, New 
York. It appeared in the January 1956 
issue of Town and County Topics, pub- 
lished by the Town and County Officers 
Training School of the State of New 
York, in cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of Towns and the County Officers 
Association. 

The small public library is taking a 
new lease on life in a new pattern of pub- 
lic library service emerging in New York 
State. Library service systems, based on 
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a federation of local libraries in one or 
more counties, are bringing better library 
service to thousands. These federated 
county systems provide for all the people, 
regardless of the size of their home com- 
munity, the benefits of large, varied book 
collections and the guidance of profes- 
sional librarians in the development of 
library programs. Faced with problems 
of inadequate book resources and lack 
of trained personnel to provide modern 
library service, libraries are experiment- 
ing in new avenues of cooperation. In 
Clinton and Essex Counties 21 libraries 
are participating in a federated system. 
Wayne, Livingston and Monroe Counties 
have plans for a three-county system 
serving 31 libraries. 

In these federated county library sys- 
tems, local control and local finance are 
retained. The member libraries continue 
to be administered through their own 
board of trustees. They continue to re- 
ceive their financial support from local 
sources and to budget their money as they 
deem best. Book selection remains a 
matter of loca! policy and decision. Staff 
continue to be appointed locally. Services 
designed to strengthen local library serv- 
ice are provided free of charge to the 
participating libraries by a central service 
agency, the county library. 

The services of the county library are 
financed largely by state aid and through 
nominal county support. The federation 
is bound together by a series of annual 
contracts between the county system and 
the community library. The county li- 
brary is administered through a county 
board of trustees appointed by the county 
board of supervisors. 

The cooperative library service through 
county library systems is achieving no- 
table results. Readers are using their li- 
braries more now that the local libraries 
are better able to meet their varied de- 
mands. Since its inception in 1952, use of 
the libraries in the Monroe County li- 
brary system has increased over 15 per 
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cent. This system is a federation of four- 
teen independent libraries, the largest of 
which is the Rochester Public Library. 
The smallest is the Penfield Free Library, 
located in a community of one thousand. 
The greatest gains have been made by the 
town and village libraries, where library 
use has increased 32 per cent since 1952. 


Morris County, N. J., Launches 
Unique Park Program 


The Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
of New York, reports that: 

“New standards and ideals for public 
recreation are in process of development 
in Morris County, New Jersey, which, if 
brought to ultimate realization, will place 
that county among the leaders in this 
field. 

“Although Morris is one of the counties 
on the outer fringes of the metropolitan 
region, it has been experiencing sufficient 
urban growth to arouse concern. In 1954 
the county planning board was equipped 
with a full-time director and staff. One 
of the first concerns of the planning board 
staff was the need for saving some of 
the fast-disappearing open space for 
parks. The board proposed the establish- 
ment of a county park commission, sim- 
ilar to those already existing in other 
counties. 

“In the general elections of November 
1955 the appointment of a county park 
commission was approved, along with au- 
thorization for a bond issue to obtain 
funds to purchase park land and develop 
it. 

“Among outstanding interesting fea- 
tures in the broad program of park de- 
velopment drafted by the planning board 
and passed on to the Park Commission 
are the following: 

“1. To connect the larger parks with 
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strip parks so as to establish an inter- 
connected system of state, county and 
municipal parks; 

“2. To create green belts around larger 
concentrations of population in the 
county by relating the parks to large in- 
stitutional land uses, existing parks and 
such topographic features as swamps, 
mountainous areas, etc.; 

“3. To work out a plan of multiple 
use, such as tying park areas to a pro- 
gram of flood control, prevention of water 
pollution, protection of watershed areas, 
wild life conservation, preservation of his- 
toric sites, etc. 

“The long-range goal of the county 
park program is to provide a county park 
system of about 7,000 acres. The average 
size of a county park would be 200 acres 
or larger. The present program calls 
for an initial emphasis on land acquisition 
rather than park development, but some 
immediate development is proposed in 
order to provide some park areas for 
immediate use.” 


Governor Vetoes Charter 
for Suffolk County, N. Y. 


A proposed charter providing an ap- 
pointed executive for Suffolk County, 
suburban to New York City,’ was vetoed 
April 22 by Governor Averell Harriman 
on the grounds that it contained a number 
of defects. The bill provided that the 
proposed charter be submitted to popular 
vote in November. It had been approved 
by the county’s board of supervisors, 
largely Republican, and had been favor- 
ably received by a number of authorities 
on county reorganization. The Demo- 
cratic minority in the county were op- 
posed to the charter. 


1 See the Review, April 1956, page 183. 
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Proportional Representation . 


« Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department te successor te the Prepertiona! Representation Review) 


Australian Senate 
Chosen by P. R. 


House Members Elected by 
Single Transferable Vote 


ALMOST five million voters cast bal- 

lots under the Hare system of pro- 
portional representation at elections for 
the Senate of Australia on December 10, 
1955. Both as to number of votes re- 
corded and area covered by the elections, 
this usage of P.R. is the largest applica- 
tion of the Hare system so far in the 
world. Held simultaneously were con- 
tests to choose members of the Australian 
House of Representatives, which is elected 
by means of the single transferable vote 
system of majority preferential voting 
from single-member districts... The Sen- 
ate election was the fourth since P.R. 
was adopted for that body in 1948. Pref- 
erential voting for the House has been 
in effect since 1918. 

Contrasts between the operation of the 
two systems were telling, even though the 
electorate, the provisions for electoral ad- 
ministration and the contesting parties 
were practically identical. One vivid dis- 
tinction was the difference in voting ef- 
fectiveness as noted in Table I. Under 
the single-member system for the House 
only 57.4 per cent of the voters cast 
first preferences for winning candidates, 
whereas in voting by P.R. for the Senate, 
92.5 per cent cast first choices for win- 
ners. 

If one believes that an electoral system 
should reflect the will of the voters as 
expressed by the choices marked on their 
ballots, this comparison of voting effec- 


1 Hare system applied to the election 
of one. 


tiveness is the most important informa- 
tion to be sought from a study of election 
returns. While Table II shows that the 
percentages for votes and seats for the 
major parties are roughly in the same 
proportion for both houses when con- 
sidered from nation-wide figures, con- 
siderable distortion exists as to the House 
within several of the states. Satisfaction 
with the returns for the House, even 
from a strictly party point of view, can 
come only if one believes that the inef- 
fective votes of one party in an election 
district or state are “cancelled” because 
corresponding votes of the opposing party 
are ineffective in other districts or states. 

The general balloting features of the 
Senate election resembled those of the 
last Senate election in 1953,2 including 
the compulsory numbering of all pref- 
erences; the grouping of names on the 
ballot according to party, with the posi- 
tion of the party group being determined 
by lot; the use by the parties of “how-to- 
vote” cards to advise voters of the party's 
recommendation of preference numbers 
for all candidates; and the limitation by 
the parties (with one exception to be 
noted later) of nominees to the maximum 
number which they can expect to elect. 

Most of these features are direct carry- 
overs from the former system of majority 
preferential voting. It will be interesting 
to observe whether a continued exper- 
ience with P.R., with its inherent differ- 
ences from the system it replaced, will 
alter some features of voting for the 
Senate which developed during the period 
(1919-1948) when multiple preferential 
voting (election of members at large from 
each state by majority preferential vot- 
ing) was in force. 

Some evidence of change has been ap- 


2 See the Review, July 1953, page 355. 
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parent since the first P.R. election for the 
Senate in 1949. For example, in 1953 a 
candidate who was listed No. 4 on the 
Labor ticket in Tasmania would have had 
no chance of being elected if the party’s 
voting directions, as indicated on its how- 
to-vote card, had been observed. How- 
ever, utilizing the freedom of selection in- 
herent in the Hare system, this candidate 
campaigned for No. 1 votes for himself 
and was elected. 

In the recent election the Labor party 
in Tasmania made no attempt through 
the use of numbered how-to-vote cards 
to direct the voters to rate their choices 
in a prescribed order. The Liberal party 
in Tasmania nominated five candidates 
for this Senate contest although it could 
not expect to elect more than three; be- 
sides, the party did not prescribe any 
order for rating the preferences for these 
candidates. If the party-ticket numbering, 
characteristic of the mainland states and 
the period of the old Senate system, had 
been followed in Tasmania, the Liberal 
party candidate listed No. 5, Senator 
Wardlaw, who was elected as the third 
Liberal candidate, would have had no 
hope of being elected. 


Voter vs. Party 


An example of how the free selection 
of the Hare system can enable a group 
of voters, if sufficiently large, to veto 
decisions made by party management 
without voting for opposition candidates 
was seen in the state of Western Aus- 
tralia in the recent Senate election. An 
incumbent of the Liberal party, Senator 
Robertson, was denied reendorsement by 
party management on the grounds that 
she, then 73, was too old. Without her 
party’s endorsement, under the former 
block-preferential system she would have 
had no hope whatever of reelection. How- 
ever, she obtained endorsement from the 
small Country party in her state and was 
elected, as a consequence of P.R., as the 
fifth senator from the state. As the 
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Country party is allied with the Liberal 
party, Senator Robertson can generally 
be expected to support the government. 
In her election the government therefore 
did not lose the Senate vote which her 
seat represents, but the incident shows 
that the voters can be better judges of a 
candidate's appeal than party managers. 
Under the Hare system the voter can ex- 
press preferences among nominees with- 
out jeopardizing support for the party he 
prefers. 

For 112 contested vacancies for the 
House of Representatives there were 302 
nominations, or 2.7 candidates per seat. 
As 78 candidates were nominated for 30 
vacant seats in the Senate, the average 
number of Senate candidates was 2.6 per 
vacancy. Because of single-member dis- 
tricts for the House elections, the range 
of choice of nominees on the ballot was on 
the average 2.7 candidates. In contrast, 
the 78 candidates for the six statewide 
electorates for the Senate meant an aver- 
age range of choice on the ballot of thir- 
teen candidates. However, this greater 
range of choice is not appreciated by all 
the electorate, especially in view of the 
somewhat onerous requirement of com- 
pulsory marking of all preferences. 

The government parties, as noted in 
Table II, won a majority of seats in 
both houses. The other major party, La- 
bor, which forms the opposition, obtained 
all other seats, except one in the Senate 
won by a candidate of a newly formed 
minor party called the Anti-Communist 
Labor party, which broke away from the 
Australian Labor party last year follow- 
ing much acrimonious dissension. The 
Anti-Communist Labor party ran candi- 
dates for the House in three states and 
for the Senate in four. None of its candi- 
dates for the House was elected, although 
two came close to winning: its one suc- 
cessful nominee for the Senate, aided by 
a favored position on the ballot, came 
from the state of Victoria, where the 
breakaway movement originated and is 
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supported by a sizeable section of the 
electorate. 

It is worth observing that in the state 
elections in Tasmania early last year, 
after the split in the Labor party had 
commenced on the mainland, the Labor 
party in Tasmania was reelected to of- 
fice with an increased vote in each elec- 
toral district. As a consequence of the 
Hare system and its multi-member elec- 
torates, candidates favorable to both sides 
in the party’s factional struggle were 
nominated and elected. The integrating 
influence of multi-member electorates 
under the Hare system was one reason 
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that factional disruption was averted in 
Tasmania at that time. 

Since then, in parliamentary elections 
on the mainland, where single-member 
electorates are in use except for the 
Senate, the Labor party has been torn 
asunder by the factional split. In the 
Victorian state elections in May 1955 the 
Labor party, then governing, was over- 
whelmingly routed. On the federal level 
the party in the December 10, 1955, elec- 
tions was severely cut in parliamentary 
strength. With freedom for electors to 
choose candidates within parties as well 
as between parties it is reasonable to ex- 


AUSTRALIAN National Extections, Decemper 10, 1955 


m Basis of First Preference Votes)” 


Comparison of "a Effectiveness for Senate and House of Representatives 


SENATE House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
(P.R.)¢ (Majority Preferential Voting)4 
Votes Re- Votes Re- Votes Re- Votes Re- 
ceived by ceived by ceived by ceived by 
W inning Losing Winning Losing No. of 
States Candidates Candidates Candidates Candidates Seats*® 
New South 1,596,248 138,015 1,014,467 673,425 42 
Wales 92.0% 8.0% 60.1% 39.9% 
Victoria 1,132,156 48,998 715,833 613,496 33 
95.9% 4.1% 53.8% 46.2% 
Queensland 643,809 37,564 338,390 277,396 16 
94.5% 5.5% 54.9% 45.1% 
South Australia 364,096 40,929 267,000 159,777 ll 
89.9% 10.1% 62.6% 37 4% 
Western 269,389 23,762 98,144 77,467 5 
Australia 91.9% 8.11% 55.9% 41% 
Tasmania 101,969 44,090 89,922 70,208 5 
69.8% 302% 56.2% 43.8% 
Totals 4,107,667 333,358 2,523,756 1,871,769 112 
92.5% 7.59% 57.4% 42.6% 


® Elections for Senate and House of Representatives held simultaneously. 
» Computations for all tables based on final figures provided by the commonwealth 


electoral officers for the six states. 


¢ Hare system of P.R. to choose five Senaturs at large from each state. The states 
have ten senators each, one-half chosen every third year for a term of six years. 

4 The single transferable system of majority preferential voting with single-member 
districts apportioned on basis of population. 

¢ Represents contested seats only; ten seats were uncontested (four, New South 
Wales; two, Queensland; four, Western Australia), making a total of 122 in House. 
Fact of some uncontested seats for House accounts for differences in total votes for 


House and Senate elections. There were no uncontested seats for the Senate. 
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pect that factional fights will be reduced 
in severity or largely averted since a 
major cause for their creation is elimi- 
nated by the broad opportunity of selec- 
tion possible under the Hare system of 
P.R. 

Following the election there was much 
ignorant discussion of the Senate result, 
many newspaper writers and politicians 
asserting that “proportional representa- 
tion had caused too even a balance” be- 
tween the parties, making government un- 
workable. Comments of this kind were 
reiterated for weeks, notwithstanding the 
plain fact that the government had won 
seventeen seats to the opposition’s twelve 
and the new party’s one. The govern- 
ment parties won three of the five seats 
in every state but Victoria, where they 
won two. 

The government, however, will have 
only 30 of the 60 Senate seats because, 
when the other half of the Senate was 
elected in 1953, it lost almost as decisively 
as it won this time.4 In both elections 
P.R. gave decisive majorities, but suf- 
ficient numbers of holdover members 
from the other party remained to offset 
the newly elected majority. The constitu- 
tional provision for staggered terms of 
office for the Senate in short obviously 
deserves the blame which is erroneously 
directed at P.R. 

The alteration which is likely to be 
considered, however, is not to eliminate 
the staggered terms but to curtail the 
powers of the Senate. In any case, as 
the senators are now acquainted with the 
fairness and stability of the P.R. system 
of election, it seems unlikely that they 
would agree to a return to the vagaries 
and drastic fluctuations of the former sys- 
tem. Acceptance of any plurality method 
would appear in the minds of most Aus- 


8 See footnote (c) for Table I. 
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tralians to be so retrograde a step that 
it would probably not seriously be pro- 
posed. 

As noted in the report on the 1953 
Senate elections? the count is conducted 
on a decentralized basis within each state 
under the direction of the commonwealth 
electoral officer for that state, who com- 
municates by telephone and telegraph 
with the returning officers who handle 
the ballots for the electoral divisions 
under their charge. 


Absentee Voting 

The chief delay in obtaining final elec- 
tion results is caused by the extremely 
generous provisions for absentee and 
postal voting which permit Australians 
to cast ballots while overseas, outside 
their own states, or at polling stations in 
electoral districts other than the one for 
which they are enrolled. The average 
time required from the beginning of the 
distribution of preferences until the end of 
the count was three and one half days; 
the shortest time reported to the writer 
was in Western Australia, which took 
two days, and the longest was in New 
South Wales, the most populous state, 
which cast almost 40 per cent of the total 
national vote and required seven working 
days to complete the count. 

Although the powers of the Senate in 
Australia are much less than those of the 
House of Representatives, the existence 
of P.R. for this nevertheless important 
usage is bound to have some discernible 
influence in altering prevailing electoral 
practices in Australia. Because ramifica- 
tions of its use for the Senate have not 
yet taken on a settled pattern, develop- 
ments of considerable interest are likely 
to take place in the future. 

Georce Howatt, Fulbright Scholar 
From University of Pennsylvania to 
University of Melbourne 
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Taxation and Finance 


Edited by Wade S. Smith 


State-local Loans 
Hit All-time High 
One and a Half Billions 
for First Quarter 1956 


W borrowing by state and local gov- 

ernmental units in the first three 
months of 1956 exceeded one and a half 
billion dollars, a new record for the first 
quarter of any calendar year, and 6.6 per 
cent above the first quarter of 1955. Sig- 
nificantly, however, the sharp increase 
over the prior year’s period was due 
entirely to a 50.9 per cent increase in the 
issuance of revenue bonds. There was 
an accompanying 10.5 per cent drop in 
new bonds issued by local housing au- 
thorities, and all other bonds were down 
42 per cent. 

In dollar amounts, revenue bonds is- 
sued the first three months of this year 
totaled roundly $433,000,000, compared 
with $287,000,000 in the comparable 
period in 1955. Housing authority bonds 
were down to $107,000,000 from $119,- 
000,000 last year, and all other bonds 
were $960,000,000 compared with $1,002,- 
000,000. The all-other category, while 
it includes bonds payable from limited or 
dedicated revenues and from special as- 
sessments, is predominantly represented 
by the so-called general obligation or full 
faith and credit obligations of the issuing 
states or local units. 

The first quarter experience, based on 
data compiled and published by The Daily 
Bond Buyer, industry publication of the 
municipal bond business, suggests that 
total state-local financing this year may 
come close to the 1955 total, which was 
the second highest on record. With gen- 
eral obligation bond financing running 
below that of 1955 in the first three 
months, however, it seems unlikely that 


the 1955 full year total will be much ex- 
ceeded. This is because there are no very 
large revenue bond financing undertak- 
ings in prospect for the balance of the 
year, and revenue bonds, particularly for 
toll roads, have been a major factor in 
raising annua; totals to their high levels 
in both 1954 and 1955. 

State-local long-term financing first 
broke above the four-billion-dollar level 
in 1952, when revenue bond financing in- 
creased to just under $1,500,000,000, new 
housing authority bond issues aggregated 
$358,000,000, and other new bonds were 
just short of $2,600,000,000. In 1953 rev- 
enue bond issues increased moderately 
to nearly $1,600,000,000, housing borrow- 
ing exceeded $499,000,000 and other new 
issues jumped to nearly $3,500,000,000 to 
carry the year’s total to $5,600,000,000. 

The lid was blown off in 1954, so to 
speak, with new revenue bond issues that 
year rising to $3,200,000,000 as a result 
of large-scale toll highway financing. 
Housing bond issues dropped to $375,- 
000,000, and other new bond issues dipped 
fractionally to $3,400,000,000. The total 
for the year was just short of seven bil- 
lion dollars. 

Last year revenue bond financing 
dropped by nearly half compared with 
1954, to the $1,700,000,000 level. Housing 
authority issues increased to $502,000,000, 
however, and other new state-local issues 
rose to $3,700,000,000. This held the de- 
cline to roundly one billion dollars com- 
pared with 1954, and 1955 new issues 
in total were just under six billion dol- 
lars. 

The 1956 new bond issues through the 
first three months were without benefit 
of any single issues in the hundreds of 
millions category such as contributed to 
the high levels in 1955 and 1954. In 1955, 
largest single issue had been $415,000,000 
revenue bonds for the Illinois state toll 
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highway commission. This year’s largest 
new issue was $100,000,000 revenue bonds 
for the Connecticut state expressway. 
Second largest was $50,000,000 for the 
New York State Thruway, payable from 
tolls but guaranteed by the state. Other 
large revenue bond issues were for water 
and power, led by $32,000,000 of revenue 
bonds of the Chelan County, Washington, 
public utility district, and $24,000,000 
electric revenue bonds of Los Angeles. 
Other sizeable new issues in the 1956 
period included $40,000,000 Los Angeles 
general improvement bonds, $30,000,000 
California school aid bonds, and $28,500,- 
000 Denver school district bonds. 


Voters Replenish Backlog 


While only part of the new state-local 
borrowing requires voter approval, and 
there is a backlog of unknown propor- 
tions representing bonds authorized in 
earlier years but not yet issued, the voters 
in the first three months of 1956 passed 
on, and approved, a larger volume of 
authorizations than in the 1955 period. 
The volume of bonds approved more than 
doubled, in fact, rising from $291,000,000 
in the first quarter last year to $605,000,- 
000 the first three months of 1956. At the 
same time, issues defeated rose by 27.2 
per cent, from $58,000,000 in the 1955 
period to $73,000,000 in the 1956 period. 

Large authorizations approved in the 
first quarter of 1956 included $75,000,000 
Missouri state bonds, $41,000,000 im- 
provement bonds of Dallas, Texas, $29,- 
000,000 improvement bonds of Long 
Beach, California, and $25,000,000 water 
revenue bonds of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Significantly, toll highway financing is 
not in immediate prospect for any really 
sizeable amounts, influenced by a slow- 
ing down in project design following un- 
favorable early experience with traffic, 
particularly truck traffic, on the West 
Virginia and Ohio turnpikes, where traf- 
fic volume has not measured up to ad- 
vance estimates. 
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The large-scale borrowing in the first 
part of the year, combined with a con- 
tinued federal reserve board policy of 
tightening up on the supply of money 
and credit, has resulted in a marked up- 
turn of state-local borrowing costs, al- 
though not to the peak levels prevailing 
in 1953. 

The Daily Bond Buyer's index of yield 
on twenty representative state and local 
bond issues (which moves inversely with 
the price of the bonds) stood at 2.66 per 
cent the first week in April 1956, com- 
pared with 2.42 per cent a year earlier. 
In 1955 the range had been between a low 
of 2.37 per cent and a high of 2.63 per 
cent, with the trend upward as the year 
closed. In 1954 the extremes had been 
2.26 per cent and 2.54 per cent and, in 
1953, 2.40 per cent and 3.09 per cent. 
These figures contrasted with extremes 
of 2.03 per cent and 2.39 per cent in 
1952, and an all-time low in February 
1946 of 1.29 per cent. (The all-time high 
was in May 1933—5.69 per cent.) 

The bond issues used in constructing 
the index of yield are all general obliga- 
tions, it may be noted, and have matur- 
ities of close to twenty years. Moreover, 
all are names rather actively traded in the 
bond markets. Consequently, the twenty- 
bond index trend does not provide an ex- 
act measure of the increase in borrowing 
costs generally. Normally, infrequent 
borrowers may expect to pay more for 
their money than do borrowers for whose 
obligations there is an established, ready 
market, and borrowers issuing revenue 
bonds and other limited obligations gen- 
erally pay more than they would if gen- 
eral property taxes were additionally 
pledged. Finally, the term of the debt 
and the credit standing of the borrower 
play a part in the cost of borrowing by 
state and local agencies, just as they do 
in the case of individuals or business 
concerns. 

All these differentials tend to become 
more pronounced as interest yields in- 
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crease, and there have been numerous in- 
starices of general obligation bond issues 
by infrequent borrowers where the in- 
terest cost for 20- to 25-year bonds has 
been close to or in excess of 3 per cent 
per annum, while good grade revenue 
bonds of established enterprises are earn- 
ing close to 3 per cent for holders of the 
20- to 25-year maturities. 

The recent rise in interest costs has 
resulted in a marked increase in the num- 
ber of bid rejections by local units and 
in some postponements. There have been 
a few announcements of indefinite post- 
ponements of projects because of financ- 
ing costs, mainly in connection with mar- 
ginal situations where revenue bonds were 
to be used. It is evident, however, that 
state-local borrowing costs remain “rea- 
sonable” by and large, particularly when 
contrasted with rates charged by banks 
to their “prime” customers, which now 
exceed 4 per cent per annum. 


A FLOOD PREVENTION PLAN 


(Continued from page 217) 
is going on under the banner, “Keep 
the Wolf from Your Door.” But 
floods aren’t the only problem be- 
ing attacked. The municipal water 
supply of Memphis comes from deep 
wells. To increase the insoak of 
water into the soil, bus loads of 
Memphis Boy Scouts went out to 
plant seedlings all over the water- 
shed. Business and civic clubs from 
Memphis and the surrounding area 
banded together to halt pollution of 
the Wolf, and sportsmen’s groups 
pitched in to clean the river of snags 
and obstructions. Today you can 
swim in many parts of the Wolf 
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which were formerly silted; recrea- 
tional boating goes on 150 miles up- 
river; and the state has planned to 
buy land around one of the reten- 
tion dams for a public park. 


Under PL 566, city and rural peo- 
ple in any watershed can help them- 
selves. Your state conservationist in 
the state capital or the Soil Conser- 
vation District in your county can 
show you how to apply for aid. 
You'll need a local sponsoring organ- 
ization with legal powers, such as a 
soil conservation or flood control dis- 
trict, or even a county government. 
The sponsor must agree to share 
costs on the project, to maintain the 
SCS dams, to handle all contracting. 
Agreements must be obtained from 
owners of at least half the land to 
carry on soil conservation programs. 
Public Law 566 is an uncomplicated 
piece of legal machinery that makes 
it possible for communities across 
the nation to reap the benefits of up- 
stream flood prevention. 

More than a thousand cities and 
towns last summer had water short- 
ages. Yet right now water that 
should be held on the land to soak 
into the vast underground reservoirs 
is washing off our farm lands, causing 
damaging floods and finally dump- 
ing into the oceans. When you start 
a program to catch the raindrops 
where they fall, you’ve subtracted 
water from a potential flood — and 
put it to good use in your com- 
munity. 
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Citizen Action . 


+ Edited by Elsie S. Porker 


Students Lack 
Political Know-how 


Have Little Knowledge 
of Public Officials 


Eprtor’s Nore.—The article below was 
oe originally in Frontier magazine 
ior December 15, 1955. It is reprinted 
here as it appeared, somewhat abridged, 
in the March 1956 Bulletin of the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House (affiliated with the 
Law Center of New York University). 
Author of the article is Henry A. Tur- 
NER, assistant professor of litical 
science at the University of ifornia, 
Santa Barbara College. 

Hew much do college students of to- 
day—the community, state and na- 
tional leaders of tomorrow—know about 
public affairs? In an effort to provide 
at least a partial answer, a survey was 
undertaken last May [1955] of the politi- 
cal interest and opinion of 1,550 under- 
graduate students at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara College. 

In general the procedures used fol- 
lowed the methods of nationally known 
polling organizations, and the “sample” 
of students polled was determined by the 
quota sampling technique. 

On the national level the students were 
asked to identify their congressman, sena- 
tors and the secretaries of state and com- 
merce. If they were able to name four 
or five, they were considered well in- 
formed; two or three, average informed; 
one or less, poorly informed. The results 
show the men better informed than 
women students on national politics. 


Table I. Nationat Pouitics 
Men 


Women Total 


Well informed 23% 14% 18% 


Average informed 56% 54% 55% 
Poorly informed 21% 32% 27% 


In compiling these figures it was found 
that the percentage of students in both the 
well informed and the poorly informed 
groups decreased from the freshman to 
the senior class. This indicates that their 
college education helped to overcome 
gross political ignorance but that it did 
not promote real political awareness. 

On the state level, students were asked 
to name their state senators and as- 
semblymen and the governor and lieuten- 
ant governor of California. Three or 
four correct answers put the student in 
the well informed bracket; two correct 
answers, in the average informed group; 
and one or no correct answer in the 
poorly informed category. It was sur- 
prising to find that 71 per cent could not 
name more than one of these four state 
officials and that 7 per cent were unable 
to name even the governor of California. 
Table II shows that the women and men 
students are equally poorly informed on 
state politics. 


Table II. Strate Potrtics 


Men Women 


Well informed 10% 11% 
Average informed 17% 19% 
Poorly informed 73% 70% 


In order to compare the relative 
amounts of information on the national 
and international levels, students were 
asked to name the present premier of 
Russia. Two of every three students 
were unable to answer correctly. 


Russian PreMier 


Men Women Total 


32% 
68% 


Table III. 


74% 


That these college students evidently 
have only a casual interest in politics is 


11% 
18% 
1% 
™ Incorrect ....... O% = 
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perhaps the most surprising and note- 
worthy information reveaied by the sur- 
vey. For decades many individuals have 
sought explanations for the apathy of the 
general public toward governmental af- 
fairs. Lord James Bryce concluded that 
the explanation lay in the fact that with 
most people other fundamental interests— 
occupation, family, religion and intellec- 
tual or sensual enjoyments—take preced- 
ence over political matters. The academic 
courses, student organizations and social 
pleasures of college students are often 
their “fundamental interests” and occupy 
so much of their thoughts that they have 
little time for consideration of political 
issues. Furthermore, most of their col- 
lege courses, while undoubtedly providing 
much valuable information and an excel- 
lent theoretical background in a variety 
of areas, fail either to stimulate their in- 
terest in politics or to provide them with 
the knowledge necessary for an adequate 
understanding of our political institutions 
and problems. 


Informed Leaders Needed 


This apparent lack of interest and 
knowledge in politics is especially sig- 
nificant in our present-day world, which 
is constantly becoming mere complex and 
interdependent and in which, as President 
Eisenhower has remarked, the “natural 
process” of change “has become a cata- 
clysmic rush.” 

Because of the ever-increasing accelera- 
tion with which world events are mov- 
ing, the United States, now more than 
at any time in the past, needs leaders and 
citizens who are both informed and ac- 
tive in politics. Obviously, our college 
students should be impressed with the im- 
portance and necessity of their active in- 
terest and participation in political af- 
fairs. Elihu Root once said: “Politics is 
the practical exercise of the art of self- 
government. . . . The principal ground 
for reproach against any American 
should be that he is not a politician.” 
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Prepare Students 
for Political Activity 


The fall of 1956 will find the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, affiliated with the 
Law Center of New York University, 
sponsoring “a single national’ workshop 
on the teaching of politics for younger 
political scientists,” according to the or- 
ganization’s Bulletin. The Clearing House 
sponsored a similar project in 1955. Di- 
rector of the 1956 workshop will be Pro- 
fessor Hugh A. Bone of the University 
of Washington. He will be assisted by a 
staff of outstanding teachers in the field 
of political parties. Place and time will 
be Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania, August 31 to September 4. 


New Clearing Houses 


The Bulletin announces formation of 
two new clearing houses. One, for IIli- 
nois, is at the University of Illinois under 
the direction of Professor Royden Dan- 
gerfield, assisted by Professor Tom 
Page. It held its first conference on stu- 
dent participation in political party activ- 
ity March 28 and 29. Topics included 
“Party Needs for the College Trained 
Worker,” and “College Programs to 
Stimulate Political Service.” 

A regional clearing house, for upstate 
New York, is in the Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
at Syracuse University, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Alfred M. Cope. Pro- 
fessors Phillips Bradley and Roy A. Price 
serve with Professor Cope on an inter- 
departmental committee developing the 
program. Among initial plans are two 
intercollegiate mock nominating conven- 
tions scheduled for this spring. 

State and regional clearing houses now 
number 24. Over 300 other institutions 
cooperate through the programs of these 
affiliates, whose aim is the preparation 
of college men and women for participa- 
tion in the affairs of the major political 
parties. 
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Gifts to Parties 
Deductible in Minnesota 


According to an article by Sam Romer, 
appearing in the Democratic Digest for 
August 1955, the Minnesota legislature 
last year passed a law allowing “John 
Citizen to deduct up to $100 a year from 
his taxable income for political contribu- 
tions.” Another part of the law permits 
campaign expense deductions up to $5,000 
by aspirants for governor or United 
States senator with lesser amounts for 
other statewide offices and up to one- 
quarter of the annual salary for county 
and local offices. Mr. Romer reports that 
this is the first such law in the nation. 
It “is the brainchild of Byron G. Allen, a 
real estate dealer and farm management 
specialist from Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, 
{now Minnesota’s commissioner of agri- 
culture) who vigorously preaches the 
gospel of responsible politics.” Mr. Allen 
is a founder of the Minnesota Foundation 
for Political Education, one of whose 
projects is to assist young persons who 
want to make a career of public service. 


‘Civic Progress’ 


Wakes Up St. Louis 


“St. Louis Wakes Itself Up,” by Avis 
Carlson, appearing in Harper's Magazine 
for March 1956, tells the dramatic story 
of the work of Civic Progress, Inc. This 
organization, formed in 1953, is “a small 
group of energetic business leaders” who 
“have yanked their community out of its 
long slide into decay.” Just as Mayor 
Tucker, “a remarkable blend of educator 
and public servant,” was moving into city 
hall, “the organization known as Civic 
Progress, Inc., was getting down to 
work.” It had been “called into being by 
the ailing outgoing mayor, Joseph M. 


1 See “Form Foundation to Educate 
Voters,” the Review, December 1955, 
page 594. 
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Darst, and charged with studying the 
city’s multitudinous problems and doing 
something to relieve them. Originally it 
had eight members, today it has twenty.” 

“Until recently St. Louis, the oldest 
city in the midwest, was also the most 
stagnant.” It was termed a “decadent 
city.” 

“Today that adjective is wholly in- 
appropriate. There are signs of activity 
on every hand. This month [March] a 
commodious new airport is being dedi- 
cated to replace the cramped quarters 
which long handicapped Lambert Field. 
Downtown, the finishing touches are 
being put on the new park in the Plaza 
project, and the city is advertising for 
developers to put up middle-income 
apartment buildings to replace the shabby 
slums demolished last summer. Tenants 
are moving into three good-sized public 
housing developments, and bids are being 
taken for the second phase of construction 
in these projects which will eventually 
total 3,000 units. Contracts are being let 
for the substructural work on the out- 
going leg of the Interregional Highway. 
In South St. Louis and on the north side, 
pilot rehabilitation work in two 60-year- 
old neighborhoods is beginning to show 
results. At city hall, every department 
is watching work take shape on the 
drawing boards, and the plan commission 
is in the middle of a special block-by- 
block study of the trends and needs of 
the central business section. .. . 

“One of the organization’s first acts 
was to travel to Pittsburgh to see what 
had been accomplished there by the Al- 
legheny Conference! of local financiers 
and industrialists which was set up in 
1947 to guide redevelopment programs. 
The St. Louisans, impressed by the ex- 
ample, came home expecting to enlarge 
their membership to community-wide 
proportions, set up a staff and headquar- 
ters, and generally model themselves on 


1 See the Review, November 1947, 
page 558. 
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the Pittsburgh Conference. Then, as they 
began to see what could be accomplished 
by a minimum of formality and a maxi- 
mum of teamwork, they called a halt at 
twenty members and discarded the idea of 
an office or staff. 


Informal Meetings 


“The members meet once a month in 
the office of the president. If a member 
is sick or out of town, his seat is vacant. 
Because all the members know each other 
well and have similar points of view and 
interests, the conversation is direct, un- 
inhibited and informal. Each member 
must do personally the tasks assigned to 
him and most action is taken by getting 
behind larger groups like the Symphony 
Society. Civic Progress itself disclaims 
success in any venture and avoids pub- 
licity. It does, however, retain the serv- 
ices of a local firm of public relations 
consultants, a member of which helps 
work out the informal agenda and serves 
as secretary during the meetings. 


“This organization has been instru- 
mental in such widely different projects 
as bringing in the Urban Land Institute 
to do a $25,000 study of local land use, 


setting up a successful United Fund 
organization, and putting the St. Louis 
Symphony on a sound financial footing. 
One of its members has headed each of 
the special election campaigns and it has 
served the indispensable function of col- 
lecting enough money to finance the cam- 
paigns [for needed bond issues, earnings 
« 

“Fundamentally the campaigns have 
been demonstrations of community mobili- 
zation on a big-city scale. The basic for- 
mula is the same as the one worked out 
for a small town by a country editor of 
my [the author] acquaintance: 

“*Make every last soul see the need, 
convince him that the proposed solution 
won't bear down on him too heavily tax- 
wise, and see to it that he gets out to 
vote.”” 
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Effective, Responsible 
Citizenship Founders’ Theme 


Founders’ Day at Boston University, 
celebrated March 13, was devoted to 
“Effective and Responsible Citizenship.” 
The keynote speech was given by John B. 
Fisher, administrative assistant to United 
States Senator Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. Said Mr. Fisher: “Poli- 
tics is not a dirty word. It is a house- 
hold word, because the actions of politi- 
cians affect us in our everyday life.” 

The three duties of the citizen, Mr. 
Fisher declared, are to clarify and pre- 
serve freedom and peace, provide an en- 
during economy and insure the excellence 
of our public schools. “This year,” he 
said, “our problems, in proportion to our 
capacity, are no greater than those that 
were faced by our forefathers. We have 
not only an obligation but a great op- 
portunity to combine our wisdom for 
solution of these problems.” 

A panel session was devoted to the 
problem of “Political Action in Greater 
Boston.” Among those taking part were 
Robert C. Bergenheim, staff writer for 
the Christian Science Monitor; Augustin 
H. Parker, Jr., president of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company; Representative Har- 
old Putnam of Needham, Massachusetts; 
Deputy Commissioner Charles E. Downe 
of the Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce; and Professor Lawrence H. 
Fuchs of Brandeis University and news 
commentator for Radio Station WCRB. 

Luncheon was addressed by President 
Harold C. Case of Boston University, 
host, and Lieutenant Governor Sumner 
G. Whittier of Massachusetts, a Boston 
University alumnus and candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor. 


Planning Conference Report 


A comprehensive report on the Na- 
tional Citizens Planning Conference on 
Federal Government and Local Planning, 
held February 5-8 in Washington, D. C., 
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under the auspices of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association, appears in 
Planning and Civic Comment, published 
by that organization, for March 1956. 


Planning and Citizens 


The association, in the same issue of 
Planning and Civic Comment, reports on 
the various activities of citizen groups in- 
terested in planning. Here are a few 
highlights : 

At the tenth anniversary dinner of the 
Greater Milwaukee Committee, its presi- 
dent, Edward Gerhardy, commented: 
“Ours is an action group. Our members 
are dedicated to assist in the achievement 
of our mutual! goal of community develop- 
ment. .. . Our history will show that we 
have met many a challenging situation in 
the past ten years with success for the 
betterment of Milwaukee.” 

The organization’s 1955 annual report 
includes Mr. Gerhardy’s remarks in full 
as well as reports from the group’s Civic 
Center Planning and Development Com- 
mittee, Trafficway Committee, Lakefront 
Development Committee, Urban Renewal 
Committee, Metropolitan Problems Com- 
mittee and others. 

The Metropolitan Plan Association of 
the St. Louis Region held its 1955 annual 
meeting in St. Louis in November, dis- 
cussing “Mobilizing Citizen Support for 
Coordinated Community-County-Metro- 
politan Advance.” The aims of the as- 
sociation were restated at the meeting: 

Extension of work of citizens’ commit- 
tees on the community, county and metro- 
politan levels, geared to a comprehensive 
better communities program; a federation 
of planning commissions of the area to 
secure cooperation among the rapidly in- 
creasing number of official planning and 
zoning bodies, with emphasis on metro- 
politan land use and transit planning; a 
Better Communities Clearing House for 
cooperating organizations to utilize 
trained leadership and other available re- 
sources and facilities in solving com- 
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munity problems; area-wide coordination 
of plans for land use, highways, transit, 
sanitation, housing and redevelopment; 
systematized community improvement ac- 
tivities in schools; community develop- 
ment research facilities in colleges; and 
an annual Community Progress Assembly 
in each community and county and for the 
area as a whole, recognizing meritorious 
community progress and citizen service. 

The February Bulletin of the Citizens 
Development Committee of Cincinnati 
contains a comprehensive progress re- 
port. It points out that the progress of 
the past year is the result of far more 
than the past year’s effort, that it is the 
culmination of twelve or thirteen years of 
work by many people to secure plans, 
public support, enabling legislation and 
necessary financing. 


Speakers on Tap 


The Speakers Bureau of the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County has on its lists a long array of 
speakers on subjects vital to the citizens 
of the city. They are available for meet- 
ings of civic groups, service clubs, frater- 
nal organizations, church groups, neigh- 
borhood associations, etc. Among the 
topics offered are: “How Minneapolis 
City Government Is Organized and Op- 
erates,” “How Should We Organize for 
Effective City Planning,” “So You Want 
to Get There Alive,” “The Dilemma of 
Government Operations and Taxation,” 
“The Citizens League—Four Years of 
Accomplishments,” and many others. 
William Van Santen is chairman of the 


committee. 
Civie Directory 


A Directory of Citizens Organizations 
(twelve pages) has been published by the 
City Planning Division of the University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, in cooperation 
with the American Planning and Civic 
Association, Washington, D. C. The di- 
rectory lists those organizations interested 
in planning which responded to question- 
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naires. A summary of the work of those 
citizen organizations engaged in planning 
activity will be presented in a separate re- 
port by the City Planning Division. 


Recent Publications 


This is Evanston (87 pages) has been 
compiled and published by the League of 
Women Voters of Evanston, Illinois, as 
“a ready reference and guide for Evans- 
ton residents.” All phases of the city’s 
government and finance are described. 

Florida Voter's Guide (24 pages), by 
Bruce B. Mason, is published by the 
Public Administration Clearing Service 
of the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville. According to its Introduction, the 
pamphlet has been prepared “to help the 
voter appreciate his privileges and duties 
and to give him a better understanding of 
the role of parties in Florida.” Short 
chapters cover Electing Public Officials 
and Party Officers, Presidential Preferen- 
tial Primary, Voting Methods, Suffrage 
Requirements, Legal Controls over Candi- 
dates, and Conclusion. 

The Year at Citizens Union (18 pages) 
describes in a nutshell, with amusing 
cartoons, 1955 accomplishments of the 
Citizens Union of the City of New York. 
A few of these accomplishments are: 
adoption of the city multiple dwelling 
code to protect lives and halt overcrowd- 
ing, adoption of the career and salary 
plan for city employees, new laws against 
discrimination in housing, creation of in- 
terdepartmental council on traffic, defeat 
of proposal to allow borrowing without 
limit for sewage disposal. 

How Should Our Schools Be Organ- 
ized? A Guide to School District Organ- 
ization and Reorganization (56 pages) is 
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the eleventh in a series of “working 
guides” published by the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools (formerly 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools). Single copies are free. 

Pima County (32 pages, 50 cents), a 
publication of the League of Women 
Voters of Tucson, Arizona, describes that 
county’s governmental setup and gives a 
short history and description of the 
county, together with information for the 
voter. 

The study made in connection with the 
publication of This Is Pueblo County, 
Colorado, (63 pages, one dollar) was 
made by the League of Women Voters of 
Pueblo “for the purpose of acquainting 
ourselves and other citizens in the county 
with the constitutional provisions in Colo- 
rado with regard to county government, 
its structure, and the nature and extent of 
administrative and supervisory responsi- 
bility of county officials.” 


Strictly Personal 


The All Huntington Association, a 
nonpartisan organization whose objective 
is to obtain and support council-manager 
government for Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, has elected Borge Rosing as chair- 
man. Mr. Rosing, vice president of West 
Virginia Steel and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has long been known as an active 
civic leade- in the community. 

Bruce R. Trester, a graduate of the 
Institute of Public Administration, has 
been selected as executive secretary of 
the Lake County (Waukegan, Illinois) 
Civic League. He succeeds James A. 
Rust, who resigned to join the Johns- 
Manville Products Corporation in Wau- 
kegan. 
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Researcher’s Digest 


Edited by Samuel K. Gove 


Research Needed 


in State Politics 


Brookings Lectures Consider 
Frontiers of 48 Governments 


R. PAUL T. DAVID, in the 1955 

publication of the Brookings Lectures, 
states that “ ‘comparative state politics’ is 
a new phrase that has recently crept into 
the language of political science.” He 
continues that the term “refers to the 
comparative study of the politics of the 
48 states that comprise the United States. 
By implication, it suggests that studies 
can be made in domestic politics that are 
somewhat akin to the studies that make 
international comparisons between the 
political systems of national states.” 

Dr. David, director of governmental 
studies at the Brookings Institution, later 
states “that the comparative method 
seems particularly apt... at the level of 
the states and the state governments. The 
48 states of the United States have much 
in common—socially, economically and 
politically. All are members of a federal 
union and are subject to the provisions 
of the constitution of the United States. 
Each has its own written constitution in 
which there is provision for a government 
with many aspects of sovereignty. Each 
of these state governments is a govern- 
ment of divided powers, with a high 
order of autonomy in its legislative, 
executive and judicial branches... . At 
the same time, there are wide differences 
among the states in almost every feature 
of politics except the formal institutional 
framework of government itself. This 
combination of institutional similarities 
and political differences should excite the 
interest of the student; and increasingly 
it is doing so.” 

Dr. David points out that the available 
materials for the study of comparative 


state politics are scattered, unorganized 
and incomplete. No general treatise has 
yet been written that deals with the field 
comprehensively for all the 48 states, al- 
though there are books that deal with 
segments of the field. 

Dr. David's conclusion is that “The 
study of comparative American state 
politics has enough value on a state-by- 
state basis for its own sake to justify 
far more atteution than it has received 
in the past. But it also deserves much 
attention because of its bearing on the 
nature and extent of our understanding of 
the national party system. This is a fed- 
eral country and the party system in- 
cludes a federated organization within 
each national party. That is one of the 
main reasons the American political 
party system is so confusing, not only to 
foreigners but also to those of us who 
have to live with it. An approach that 
seeks to clarify the nature of the fed- 
erated elements may do something to re- 
duce this confusion; and if the parties 
could only become somewhat more self- 
conscious and rational about their own 
internal affairs, the process of confusion 
reduction might make considerable prog- 
ress during the next ten or twenty 
years.” 

In another lecture in the same series, 
Professor Malcolm Moos, of Johns Hop- 
kins, points out, in a similar vein, the 
importance of the governor in the presi- 
dential nominating process. He states 
“that a governor may reflect the ‘grass 
roots’ sentiment of party membership 
better than party representatives in 
Washington. Among our large two- 
party states, the political cross winds with 
which the governor must contend are for- 
midable, and his skill in group diplomacy 
acquired here serves him in good stead 
in the presidential nominating process. 
Moreover, in many of our states a gov- 
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ernor not only has to deal with situa- 
tions in which legislative control of his 
party is a nip and tuck proposition, but 
in some cases he must contend with a 
hostile legislature under the control of the 
opposition party. There can be no ques- 
tion that this exposure to the boisterous 
currents of legislative politics, along with 
statewide political cross currents and 
complex economic and social problems, 
has increasingly provided a better ad- 
ministrative training as well as better 
political grooming for reaching the higher 
calling of the presidency.” 

The 1955 lectures were devoted to Re- 
search Frontiers in Politics and Govern- 
ment (240 pages) and have been pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution. The 
other lectures in the series discuss re- 
search deveiopments generally in the field 
of political science and were delivered by 
Stephen K. Bailey of Princeton, Herbert 
A. Simon of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Robert A. Dahl of Yale, Richard 
C. Snyder of Northwestern, Alfred de 
Grazia of Stanford, and David B. Tru- 
man of Columbia. 


The State Governments’ 
Role in Educational TV 


The Illinois Legislative Council has 
recently published a comprehensive study, 
State Governments and Educational Tele- 
vision, in which the present status of 
the development of educational TV sta- 
tions is carefully analyzed. The report 
states that an over-all expenditure of 
$4,000,000 of state money has resulted in 
a publicly-owned and operated television 
network in one state and its authoriza- 
tion in another, the earmarking of 
amounts for experimentation and pilot 
stations in eight additional states, the in- 
stitution of a state grant-in-aid program 
in one, and the financing of numerous 
study commissions. 

Three states (including Illinois) have 
enacted “enabling legislation authorizing 
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some types of local governing bodies to 
engage in educational television (without 
specific financial assistance from the state 
government) and, no doubt, such partici- 
pation is possible in other states under 
the general powers of local government. 
Finally, in about a third of the states, no 
legislative or other official action one 
way or the other has been discovered.” 

In Illinois, in addition to the limited 
legislation pertaining to the Chicago 
school system, the University of Illinois 
has commenced operating an educational 
TV station under its general powers. 
Legislation to prohibit the university 
from taking such action was defeated in 
1953. 

The report states that: “The .. . 
resumé of developments to date in the 
debate over educational! television, cover- 
ing a period of about four years of state 
discussions, reveals measured progress, 
neither as rapid as proponents might de- 
sire nor as halting as skeptics might 
think. There is, moreover, no uniform 
pattern of accomplishment for the nation 
as a whole, different approaches have 
been taken in different states and different 
degrees of actual utilization of the tele- 
vision channels available for educational 
purposes having materialized. 

“Rather interestingly, the most elaborate 
action has been taken in the southern 
and border states. Relatively few persons 
would question the potential value of tele- 
vision as an educational instrumentality 
for all elements of the population, but 
realization of this potential is only pos- 
sible when many problems are worked 
out. In addition to items such as optimum 
program content, the more important fac- 
tors include the technical problems of 
television engineering, the elements of 
costs, and the sharing of costs between 
tax funds and voluntary contributions.” 

The 39-page report does not make any 
recommendations, as is the practice of 
the Illinois council, but has been prepared 
to present factual background information. 
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Legislative Council 
Sponsors Bills 


The Washington Legislative 
Council is one of the few councils 
which make recommendations and 
sponsor legislation. The Washing- 
ton State Research Council reports 
that of the 396 measures passed 
by the 1955 legislature, 43 were 
sponsored by the legislative agency 
which had introduced 75 bills. 


Single-Member Legislative 
District a Myth 


Writers of textbooks on American state 
government have frequently asserted that 
election from single-member districts is 
the prevailing method by which state 
legislators are chosen. Maurice Klain of 
Western Reserve University, in an article 
in the December American Political 
Science Review, has declared this asser- 
tion to be erroneous. Klain points out 
that in only nine states—California, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New York, Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin—are all members of the state 
legislature elected from single districts. 
In sixteen states at least some of the 
senators are elected from multi-member 
districts and in 36 states at least some of 
the members of the lower chamber are 
so elected. In thirteen states at least 
some members of both chambers are 
chosen from multi-member districts. 
Twelve per cent of all state senators are 
chosen from multi-member districts and 
over 45 per cent of the members of the 
lower house come from such districts. 

The author devotes a considerable part 
of his article to the implications of multi- 
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member versus single-member districts 
on the representativeness of legislative 
bodies. He also raises several areas for 
further research. 


Los Angeles Governmental 
Structure Studied 


A 30-year (1925-55) historical survey 
of city government in Los Angeles has 
been completed by Fred G. Crawford and 
published by the School of Public Ad- 
ministration of the University of Southern 
California. Organizational and Adminis- 
trative Development of the Government 
of the City of Los Angeles (281 pages) 
relates 54,000 ordinances and 170 charter 
amendments to the growth of the city’s 
legislative, executive and staff functions 
since 1925. In addition, this detailed 
analysis includes references to some of 
the organizational and administrative 
changes that have been accomplished by 
the adoption of state laws, of annual city 
budgets, and of city council resolutions. 
Each city department and office is dis- 
cussed separately, its development re- 
viewed and its present organization sum- 
marized. 


Research Materials 
for Local Planning 


The Bureau of Governmental Research 
at the University of California (Los 
Angeles) and the local chapter of the 
American Institute of Planners have pub- 
lished a comprehensive bibliography on 
sources of information for local planning 
in California. Local Planning Research 
(95 pages) lists over 500 items including 
references to the standard source ma- 
terials. It is an extension of a similar 
bibliography published by the bureau in 
1948. 


State Planning 


PLANNING Services For STATE GOVERN- 
ment. A Summary of the Need and 
Suggestions for Organization. Chicago 
37, Council of State Governments, 1956. 
vii, 63 pp. $2.00. 

This report is a careful and concise re- 
view of the status of planning agencies 
in state government and their role in 
the future. The need for such an agency, 
now found in only a limited number of 
states, arises because “not only is [the 
governor] . . . confronted . . . with ex- 
tremely difficult problems of priority of 
services, of balance in expenditures, of 
coordination of programs, but he also 
must comprehend and act on such extra- 
ordinarily complex matters as atomic 
energy, industrial relocation, metropoli- 
tan government, civil defense and many 
others. Over all is the merging and 
ramifying relationship of functions, caus- 
ing action in any one direction immedi- 
ately to affect and condition every other 
area. The difficulties of foreseeing the 
consequences of alternative steps thus are 
likely in many cases either to block deci- 
sion or to result in the best blind guess.” 

After reviewing the history of plan- 
ning agencies and their functions, the 
authors recommend creation of a new 
type planning agency in the state govern- 
ment. Such an agency would be restricted 
to staff services, rather than actually ad- 
ministering programs, such as housing or 
industrial attraction. The proposed agency 
would be responsible for fact-gathering, 
assistance in preparation of the capital 
budget, general policy development, and 
assistance to operating departments and 
agencies. The proposed agency would be 
designated as the office of planning serv- 
ices and would be located in the gover- 
nor’s office, or possibly as a division in 
a department of administration. 

When such an agency is created, the re- 
port suggests that the state consider the 
consolidation of the various economic de- 
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velopment programs (including industrial 
development) in a department of com- 
merce. The report suggests also that 
states should strengthen their programs 
for planning assistance to local govern- 
ments and such programs could be as- 
signed to the proposed planning office, to 
some other state agency or to a division 
or branch of the state university. 

As to the organization of the office of 
planning service itself, it is recommended 
that the office be headed by a director ap- 
pointed by the governor (or with the 
governor's approval if a division in a 
department of administration). The re- 
port also recommends that there be an 
advisory committee appointed by the gov- 
ernor to assist the director in the ex- 
amination of planning programs and 
policies. The planning director would 
serve at the pleasure of the governor, but 
other staff personnel should be career 
persons under the state merit system. 


The authors conclude that “state gov- 
ernment is so large an enterprise, its re- 
sponsibilities are so heavy, and the prob- 
lems it faces in future are so complex, 
that organized planning is essential.” 

S. K. G. 


The Large Community 


A Larcer Concert or Community. 
By Jefferson B. Fordham. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University, 1956. 117 pp. 
$3.00. 

A splendid little book: it is a worthy 
successor to other publications which 
have resulted from The Edward Douglas 
White Lectures on Citizenship. 

Dean Fordham’s thesis is that there is 
a compelling demand for flexibility in 
governmental arrangements so that the 
many communities to which each of us 
belong can service us efficiently and with- 
out conflict. He focuses his attention on 
the supralocal community or metropolitan 
area, the trans-state regional community 
and the international community. 
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In the first two lectures he is applying 
his thesis to local and regional problems, 
an area in which he has developed a 
considerable reputation. The result is a 
remarkable synthesis of thought for stu- 
dents of the burgeoning metropolitan 
problem. 

The final lecture on the international 
community applies the same conception, 
however, without quite the same sure- 
footedness. All the lectures indicate that 
Dean Fordham is not loathe to meet is- 
sues head on; in fact, he appears to de- 
light in standing up and being counted on 
issues which are much in the minds of 
the academic fraternity these days, ¢g., 
segregation, internationalism and so 
forth. 

Recommended reading. 

J. P. K. 


Supreme Court 


Tue Supreme Court Speaks. By 
Jerre S. Williams. Austin, University 
of Texas Press, 1956. xvii, 465 pp. $5.95. 

This volume tells the history of our 
Supreme Court in terms of those great 
decisions which the author has selected 
for historical or current interest, which 
“reveal in interesting fashion the broad 
sweep of the legal problems which con- 
front our court, a scope that may not be 
readily realized by the casual observer.” 

The bulk of the text is made up of the 
significant excerpts from the court opin- 
ions and provides a panorama of that 
great institution from the time of John 
Marshall to the presen* day, in chrono- 
logical order, down to segregation in 
schools. 

oll 
Texas 


Texas Government (Third Edition). 
By Stuart A. MacCorkle and Dick 
Smith. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1956. vi, 522 pp. $5.00. 

This volume is the third edition of a 
textbook on Texas government. It has 
chapters devoted to the usual subjects of 
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the constitution, political parties, legisla- 
ture, judiciary, and functions of the 
state government. Separate chapters on 
county and municipal governments, as 
well as intergovernmental relations, are 
included. A new chapter on the regula- 
tion of business and professional activities 
has been added to this edition. 

The authors are somewhat critical of 
the structure of the state government and 
compare it with a house built without a 
plan. “The final result is an architectural 
monstrosity.” Some of the specific criti- 
cisms are that there is lack of responsibil- 
ity, inadequate financial control, lack of 
a merit system, overlapping and duplica- 
tion of functions, short terms and low sal- 
aries for public officials, and generally an 
unsatisfactory reporting system. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Capital Program 
Caprrat Procram, City or 
1956-1961. Philadelphia, City 
Planning Commission, 1955. 177 pp. 
Tables, illus. 


Civil Service 


oF Pustic 
ADMINISTRATION LiterATURE (Supple- 
ment). Washington, D. C., U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, The Library, 1955. 
178 pp. 

Credit 

DepaRTMENT OF Rurat Crepit. St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Legislative Research 
Committee, 1956. 12 pp. 


Crime 
HasiruaL CrimMINAL_  Srarures. 
Springfield, Illinois Legislative Council, 
1955. 45 pp. 
Debt 
A Comparative Stupy or THe Bonpep 
Deer or tHe Forty-E1cut States. Ba- 
ton Rouge, Louisiana Legislative Council, 
1956. 142 pp. 
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Directories 


Directory or State OFrricers. 
Springfield, Illinois Legislative Council, 
1956. 63 pp. 

Education 


HicHer Epucation 1n Connecticut— 
Wuose Responsisitity? Hartford, Con- 
necticut Public Expenditure Council, 1956. 
29 pp. 

How to Get Better ScHoors. A 
Tested Program. By David B. Dreiman. 
Foreword by Roy L. Larsen. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. xvii, 267 pp. 
$3.50. 

Pros anp Cons or Feperat Aip To 
Epucation. Highlights of the Tax In- 
stitute Symposium, November 3-4, 1955. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, 
Tax Policy, November-December 1955. 
12 pp. 50 cents. 

Pustic ScHoot Bupcet Law 1n Nortu 
Carotina. By John Alexander Mc- 
Mahon. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina, Institute of Government, 1956. 
63 pp. $1.50. 

Tue Roan We Are Travetinc. A 
Statistical Picture of Selected Public 
School Trends in Texas. Austin, Texas 
Research League, 1956. 77 pp. $1.00. 


Fees 

Fees ror GOVERNMENT Services. Re- 
port of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
253 pp. 

Game and Fish Reg. ‘ation 

PUBLICATION AND ISSUANCE OF GAME 
AND Fish LAws AND REGULATIONS AND 
Huntinc Laws and Recutations. St. 
Paul, Minnesota Legislative Research 
Committee, 1956. 11 pp. 


Hurricane Rehabilitation 
Nortu Carotina Lonc-RAnce Hur- 
RICANE REHABILITATION Project. Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina Council of Civil 
Defense, 1955. 64 pp. Illus. 
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Industrial Location 


Tue Prant, Tue Orrice ann THe 
City. Part 1: Industrial Location Trends 
and Factors. By Mabel Walker. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Tax Institute, Tar Policy, 
August-September, 1955. 27 pp. 50 cents. 

Intergovernmental Cooperation 

Summary, Brenntat Recionat Con- 
FERENCE OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES, 
December 15-16, 1955. Sponsored Jointly 
by the Council of State Governments and 
the New York Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Interstate Cooperation. New York 
City, the Committee, 1956. 28 pp. (Apply 
Elisha T. Barrett, Chairman, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.) 

Legislation 

1955 Laws or Interest To New Jersey 
Municipaities. Trenton, New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, 1956. 62 
pp. $1.00. 

Manuals 

ror CouNTy AND Precinct 
Exvection Orriciacs. 1956. By Henry 
W. Lewis. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Institute of Government, 
1956. 110 pp. 

Merit System 

A Menrir System ror Muississipri? 
University, University of Mississippi, 
Bureau of Public Administration, School 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, Public Administration Survey, 
March 1956. 6 pp. 


Metropolitan Areas 

Cuicaco’s Growrn. 
Patterns, Problems, Prospects. Evanston, 
Illinois, Northwestern University, 1955. 
66 pp. $2.00. Illus. (Apply Professor 
Ralph G. Ringgenberg, School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill.) 

CommerctaL Reat Estate 
sHirps—DowNTOWN AND SUBURBAN. By 
Larry Smith. Washington 6, D. C., Ur- 
ban Land Institute, Urban Land, March 
1956. 6 pp. $1.00. 
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Great Cities or THE Their 
Government, Politics and Planning.! 


Edited by William A. Robson. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1955. 
693 pp. $10. 

A Sociat Prorite or 1955. 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, De- 
troit Area Study, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, Institute for Social Research, 1956. 
51 pp. $1.25. 
Planning 

From tHe Grounp Up. Observations 
on Contemporary Architecture, Housing, 
Highway Building and Civic Design. By 
Lewis Mumford. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1955. viii, 243 pp. 


$1.25. 
Population 

Fertitity or THE PoruLaTion: APRIL 
1954. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, March 1956. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLE OF A MeTHOD 
oy EstimMaTING THE CURRENT PoPULa- 
TION OF SUBDIVISIONS OF THE UNITED 
States. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, March 16, 1956. 20 pp. 15 cents. 

Tue VU. S. Porvutation Boom—Pasrt, 


Present AND Possiste Future. New 
York, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1955. 
Chart. 

Racial Relations 


RAcIAL DESEGREGATION AND INTEGRA- 


TION. Philadelphia, The American Aca- 
demy of Political and Social Science, 
The Annals, March 1956. x, 143 pp. 
$2.00. 


Research 
Researcu Frontiers Powitics AND 
GoverNMENT. Brookings Lectures, 1955.2 
By Stephen K. Bailey, Herbert A. Simon, 
Robert A. Dahl, Richard C. Snyder, Al- 
fred de Grazia, Malcolm Moos, Paul T. 
David and David B. Truman. Washing- 


P 1 For a review of this book, see page 
18. 

2 For a review of this volume see 
page 256, this issue. 
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ton, D. C. The Brookings Institution, 
1955. vii, 240 pp. $2.75. 
Salaries 

Executive Compensation—U. S. 

State Governments. By Boynton S. 

Kaiser and Dorothy E. Everett. Berke- 

ley, University of California, 1955. 24 pp. 


Slums 
Arrestinc Stums Turovucn Private 
Enterprise. By E. G. Shinner. Chicago, 
The Shinner Foundation, 1956. 35 pp. 


State Government 
Tue Framework or Your WIsconsin 
GOVERNMENT. Madison, Wisconsin Tax- 
payers Alliance, 1955. x, 69 pp. Charts. 


Taxation and Finance 


Finances or Secectep States 1955. 
Washington 25, D. C., Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Feb- 
ruary 1956. 14 pp. 15 cents. 

FINANCING KaANsAs GoverNMENT— 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Topeka, Kansas, Advisory Committee on 
Taxation and Revenues, 1955. 50 pp. 

Interim Report. New York State- 
New York City Fiscal Relations Com- 
mittee, 1956. 55 pp. 

Municipat Sates TAXes IN THE 
Unitep States AnD Canapa. Chicago, 
Municipal Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada, Municipal 
Finance, February 1956. 35 pp. 50 cents. 

State TAXaTion or Feperat Con- 
TRACTORS: A ProposaL. By Arthur S. 
Miller. Emory University, Georgia, 
Emory University Law School, Journal 
of Public Law, Vol. 4, No. 2, 1956. 22 pp. 

TAXATION In CANADA. Montreal, Bank 


of Montreal, Securities Department, 
Head Office, 1955. 39 pp. 
Text Books 


Basic Issues or American Democ- 
racy. (Third Edition.) By Hillman M. 
Bishop and Samuel Hendel. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. xv, 484 
pp. $2.75. 
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Citizens at Helm in Memphis 


after Years of ( ‘rump Decisions 


Memphis, where the National Con- 
ference on Government will be held 
November 11-14, is a city of civie and 
political excitement. 

The citizens of Memphis went to the 
polls last fall and, for the first time in 
more than twenty years, found a choice 
of candidates for every city office 
from school board members all the way 
up to the top office of mayor. 

In that election, Edmund Orgill, 
civic leader and businessman who has 
worked for good government as a citizen 
for many years, offered for office for the 
first time in his life. He was elected 
mayor by an overwhelming majority. 
The remnants of the political organiza- 
tion of the late E. H. Crump fell apart in 
the lively campaign. 

A former mayor of Memphis, who 
had served sixteen years as mayor under 
Crump administrations, was defeated. 
His slate of four city commissioners lost 
out with the exception of one man. 

An independent young businessman 
and World War II Navy veteran, Henry 
Loeb, who had exposed special favors 
while serving on the park commission, 
was elected a city commissioner. 

Mayor Orgill and the new commission 
functioned smoothly under the commis- 
sion form of government for their first 
two months. Then the city government 


split right down the middle over the 
question of whether or not the city’s low 
tax rate should be boosted 20 cents pet 
$100 to meet new school needs and, 
actually, to keep the city from borrowing 
to pay current operating expenses in 
1957. 

Mayor Orgill and Mr. Loeb went to 
bat for the tax boost, pointing to civic 
needs the city had long put off under 
Crump. The other three commissioners 
held out against the tax boost. It was 
voted down three to two, in a final read- 
ing at an open city commission meet- 
ing, after a three-hour hearing in which 
both sides were supported by citizens. 

This is the new atmosphere in Mem- 
phis today. City business, for decades 
decided in executive session and pre- 
sented as a fait accompli to the citizens, 
is now decided vigorously in the open. 
Citizens are speaking to every issue. The 
political stream is turbulent with new 
life. Candidates are available for almost 
every office whenever an election is held, 

Council-manager government is. still 
far from a dead issue despite the fact 
that one of its strongest advocates, Mr. 
Orgill, is so busy fighting the daily 
battles of his mayor's ofhce under the 
old commission form, 

The citizens of Memphis, most of 


(Continued on next page) 


Conferring in Memphis on program for National Conference on Government, left to right: 
Ed Dalstrom, manager, Graham Paper Company, and Civic Research Committee board member; Mra. 
Lawrence Coe, school board and CRC board; Charlies Pool, CRC executive secretary; NML Assistant 
Director John E. Bebout; Dr. Henry B. Gotten, CRC chairman, and Frank Ahigren, editor, Memphi« 


“Commercial Appeal.” 
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Manager Plan Urged 


for Honolulu Charter 


former 


Murray NML 


president and former mayor of Cincin- 


Seasongood, 


nati, on a recent vacation in Hawaii, met 
with members of the commission which 
is drafting a charter for the city and 
county of Honolulu. He urged them to 
submit a council-manager charter with 

a small council 
elected at large by 
rotating nonparti- 
san ballot and, if 
practicable, by the 
Hare 
proportional 


system of 
rep- 
resentation. 

Mr. Seasongood 
spoke also at a 


Murray Seasongood meeting 


luncheon 
of the Honolulu League of Women 
Voters and was principal speaker at the 
fifth annual meeting of the Legal Aid 
Society. He is a former president, now 
honorary vice president, of the National 
Legal Aid Association and a former 
president of the Cincinnati Legal Aid 
Society. 


Memphis Citizens at Helm 


(Continued from previous page) 


whom had been satisfied to have their 
political dictator decide their officials 
and policies for them for more than 
twenty years, now have their hands on 
the tiller. 


Officers, Staff Attend 
Metropolitan Conference 
Vice President John S. Linen, several 
other officers and two staff members of 
the League were scheduled to attend the 
National Conference on Metropolitan 
Problems April 29 to May 2 at the Kel- 
logg Center, Michigan State University. 
The conference, called by Frank C. 
Moore, president of the Government Af- 
Foundation of the 
League’s Council, is co-sponsored by the 


fairs and member 
National Municipal League and fifteen 
other national organizations. 

First steps toward a cooperative ap- 
proach to metropolitan problems were 
taken last year at a meeting of operating 
heads of national organizations and 
several independent specialists held in 


the Osborn Room of the Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer Building. 


Keith Speaks in New Orleans 

NML Senior Associate John P. Keith 
spoke in March on the panel on “Home 
Rule in Louisiana” at the second an- 
nual Conference on Government spon- 
sored by the Public Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana in New Orleans. 
His subject was “Improving Organiza- 
tion and Management of Local Govern- 
ment.” 


Review Article Circulated 

The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce recently sent to all local chambers 
of commerce in the state excerpts from 
the article, “Planning for the Fringe.” 
by P. N. Royal, from January Review. 


Heads of national organizations and several independent specialists meeting in the Osborn Room to plan 
a nation-wide cooperative attack on problems of metropolitan areas. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955)... init $ .20 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission ~eevaad Mayor-council F "Form 

(17% x 22%"), 50 cents each, set of three... esiitalaisiiatinid » 1,00 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950)... masseneeneenee 
Forms of Municipal! Government—How Have They "Worked? 

20 pages (1955)... 
Facts About the Council- Manager ‘Plan, pages "(1954)... Os 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1952)... soviet Gan 
Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1955)... 0S 
P. {Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955)........... 05 


The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages “(1953) 75 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(The two pamphlets above may ‘be purchased together ‘for 20) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) .........0-cnrserensnnnnenesennnnnennns 75 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages EC - 


Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941)... ee 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, pages (1953)... 
Model County Charter (New edition in preparation.)... a 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951)... nnttnien Ge 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) ....ccccccresreeennenve 1.00 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages died cotennetineinnmevtste 1.00 
Model State and Regional Planming Law (1955) ....cccccccccccccccceercsseeeeeeneenrerenee 1,00 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) .....cccesseeeeserererererrasrecenes 75 
Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) . : ae 
Model State Medico-lega!l Investigative System, 39° pages “(1954)... 50 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1954) ....cccccscccnceeseneeneereeerene ~ 1,00 
Other Pamphlets and Books 
American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) ........ccsssvrvee 35 
Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1954) AS 
Civic Victories, by Richard 8. Childs, 367 pages (1952)... = . 3.50 
Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of ‘Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 70 pages waste soemagiaie ~ 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1952)... a oe 


Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, rrr pages (1954)... 4.00 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 50 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie 8. Birkhead (reprinted from Muwicipat Re- 


New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 

NATIONAL Muwicipat Review), 32 pages (1955)...... 
Proportional Representation—lIllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951).......... 10 
Proportional Representation—Key to pommenataieds by George H. Hallett, 

Jr., 177 pages (1940)... 25 
Save Our Cities, by Joseph EB ‘McLean ete. "(reprinted from NATIONAL 

MUNICIPAL Review), 35 
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National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


National Municipal Review 


for February 1956 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
MunicipaL Review for the month listed above. The League will 
be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of this issue. 


National Municipal Review 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


Sound Doctrine in Three Critical Areas 


], Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages; prepared by Dr. 
Joseph P. Harris, University of California, and a committee of dis- 
tinguished experts; fourth edition, 1954. 


Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages; prepared 
under the direction of the National Municipal League’s Committee 
on a Program of Model Fiscal Legislation, L. Arnold Frye, chairman; 
second edition, 1954. 


Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages; prepared 
under the direction of the Frye committee; first edition, 1954. 


Price: $1 Each 
Discounts for Quantity Orders 
Citizen Leaders, Legislators, Other Public Officials, 
Political Scientists and Political Writers Need Them. 
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Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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